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Notes on Hastings Manuscripts 
By F. M. Powicke 


I 


Sir William Dugdale and the Hastings Family 


wus DucDALE sought the acquaintance of Theophilus Has- 
tings, seventh Earl of Huntingdon, in 1673. At this time he was 
near the end of his investigations on the English baronage, which, 
after many delays, appeared in 1675~76. Six years before, on May 
28, 1667, he had written to his friend, Daniel Fleming of Rydal: “I 
have resolved to perfect my collection of materials for an historical 
work on the Baronagium Angliae, being every day at the Tower little 
less than twelve hours for that purpose:” In 1670 he reported fair 
progress,’ and in June, 1672, he hoped to have the first volume ready 
by the following Easter.* But, as so often happens, the last stages 
were retarded. His searches in the Tower were at an end, and he pre- 
ferred now to work at his home, Blythe Hall in Warwickshire. His 
duties at the Heralds’ Office as Norroy King-of-Arms were an un- 
welcome intrusion. On March 23, 1673, he wrote to Fleming: “My 
necessary being in London at some times doth much retard that 
publique work of the Baronage wherewith I am in hand; yet I hope 
in Trinity Terme next to be ready for the presse with my first vol- 
ume, which—as I have intimated to you—will consist of those who 
had their rise by tenure; those by summons beginning in King Ed- 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, App., Pt. VII (1890): The 
Manuscripts of S. H. le Fleming of Rydal Hall, p. 48. (Henceforward referred to as 
Fleming MSS.) For Daniel Fleming see below, n. 23. 


* Ibid., p. 70. 5 [bid., p. 95. 


[247] 
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ward’s time’”* Two more years passed, however, before the printed 
sheets were ready for his final scrutiny. On April 16, 1675, he wrote 
to the Earl of Huntingdon, who had apparently desired to read the 
account of his family: ‘““The printed sheets I cannot send your Lord- 
ship from hence [Blythe Hall]; for though I had them here, to col- 
lect the errata, I have conveyed them back to London to be there 
against I come with my other things...I hope my book will be 
despatched before the end of the term. The printers promised the 
finishing of it by the beginning thereof; but they fail?” 

The first volume duly appeared in Trinity term, 1675, and was 
followed a year later by the second and third.’ In spit of all that has 
since been written, the book has not yet been displaced. In 1677 
Dugdale was made Garter King-of-Arms, and, in the letter in which 
he acknowledges Fleming’s congratulations, he was able to report 
that “the impression of the Baronage is almost gone already, and 
will, I believe, be in the press again shortly:” 

The success of the Baronage was in some measure due to the delay 
in its publication, for, if Dugdale had long “made an end of his 
searches at the Tower,’ he had kept in touch throughout these years 
with the noble families which could place their private muniments 
at his disposal.* Hence he was able both to add to the riches of the 
work and to secure a more widespread interest in it among distin- 
guished persons who could best afford to buy it. One of these persons 
was the Earl of Huntingdon. Earl Theophilus was in his twenty- 
third year when, in 1673, he made Dugdale’s acquaintance. Born 


‘Fleming MSS., p. 100; cf. p. 101. All dates mentioned in this paper are in the New 
Style. 

5 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the Late Regi- 
nald Rawdon Hastings of The Manor House, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, Vol. Il, ed. Francis 
Bickley, p. 167. (Henceforward referred to as Hastings MSS.) The original of this letter 
in the Huntington Library is H.A.2383. 

° The Term Catalogues, ed. Edward Arber, I (1903), pp. 210, 245. Cf. below, p. 254. 

7 Fleming MSS., p. 140 (Sept. 1, 1677). Dugdale had become Garter King-of-Arms on 
May 24, and received the usual knighthood the next day. The Baronage has never been 
reprinted. 


® Dugdale’s famous visitations as Norroy King-of-Arms had greatly increased his 
acquaintance among the nobility and gentry. Cf. a letter from Fleming’s former tutor, 
Dr. Thomas Smith, to Fleming, of Mar. 31, 1665 (Fleming MSS., p. 35). 
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in December, 1650, he was the youngest’ and only surviving son of 
the sixth Earl, Ferdinando, and of Lucy, daughter of the well-known 
scholar and administrator, Sir John Davies. The Countess Dowager 
was, after Earl Ferdinando’s death in 1656, the ruling spirit in the 
household and continued to be so for some time after the young 
heir had attained his majority and married. As we shall see, she had 
her own reasons, at this very time, for taking an interest in the work 
of Mr. Dugdale. The Earl, however, was approached directly on 
Dugdale’s behalf by another antiquary, Robert Thoroton of Car 
Colston, in southeast Nottinghamshire.” Writing on July 24, 1673, 
as an old acquaintance, Thoroton transmitted to the Earl the re- 
quest of Dugdale for information “for the discourse which he must 
have of your family in his great work of the Baronage, the first vol- 
ume whereof is now in the press, in which he intends to insert it’ 
Thoroton pointed out that here was an opportunity of considerable 
importance, and recommended the Earl to have historical material 
relating to the family put into boxes and conveyed from Donington 
Park to Mr. Dugdale’s house, Blythe Hall, near Coleshill in War- 
wickshire.* A week later, the Earl acted on this advice and offered 


® Theophilus was not the second son of Ferdinando, as Mr. Bickley states (Hastings 
MSS., II, x), but the fourth. The eldest son, Henry Lord Hastings, whose early death 
evoked elegies from Dryden, Herrick, Marvell, and others (in the volume, Lachrymae 
Musarum), was born on Jan. 16, 1632, and died on June 24, 1649. The second, John 
Hastings, born Aug. 3, 1632, died in December, 1639. The third, Ferdinand, born Feb. 
15, 1639, died May 8, 1647. See Dugdale’s manuscript history of the family (now in the 
Huntington Library), fol. 86. 

” Robert Thoroton (1623-78), the historian of Nottinghamshire. His Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire appeared in 1677. On September 1, in a letter already cited, Dugdale 
wrote to Fleming: “I do esteem the book well worth your buying, though had he gone 
to the fountain of Records it might have been better done’ (Fleming MSS., p. 140.) 


" Hastings MSS., II, 164. This is now H.A.12833. Thoroton had received a letter from 
Dugdale, written from Ashmole’s house in London, May 31, 1673, in which Dugdale 
asks him to send a genealogy of the Hastings family, made by Roger Dodsworth and 
in the Earl’s possession, He wants to compare it with another genealogy, “which my 
good friend Colonel Talbot (who is a very exquisite genealogist and of great learning 
in Antiquities, especially for Yorkshire) hath from good authorities all exactly cited, 
communicated to me since I saw you.’ Dugdale, at the end of the letter, adds a copy of 
Talbot’s table, omitting the proofs. He says that he will be too busy to call. upon the 
Earl after his return to Blythe Hall, but he begs Thoroton to have material trans- 
mitted to him so that he can do full justice to the family. All this comes in the last page 
of a long letter, the rest of which is lost. Thoroton obviously gave the sheet to the Earl, 
who kept it, for the sake of the genealogy, with his papers. The fragment is now in the 
Carte Papers, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 241 (fol. 541 in the modern pagination). For this 
volume, see below. 
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Dugdale the use of his family papers.” A correspondence, which rip- 
ened into friendship, began between the young nobleman and the 
elderly scholar, forty-five years his senior and nearly thrice his age. 

Apparently, the Earl’s letters have not survived. There is no trace 
of any among the Dugdale manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 
Dugdale’s letters were preserved with the family papers of the Earl, 
but got separated into two lots. While some remained among the 
general correspondence pveserved at Ashby-de-la-Zouch and so came 
with the Hastings collection to the Huntington Library, others were 
kept, no doubt because of the genealogical and historical details 
which they contain, with a batch of miscellaneous parers relating to 
the history of the family. Unfortunately for the unity of the collec- 
tion, this batch of papers, and other historical material (newsletters 
and the like), were apparently lent to the historian, ‘Thomas Carte 
(1686-1754), and were not returned. Hence they were included in 
the vast series of Carte papers which Mrs. Carte’s second husband, 
Nicholas Jernegan, ultimately sold to the Bodleian Library.” The 
particular batch of miscellaneous papers (to which reference was 
made above) relating to the history of the Hastings family is now 
Volume LXXVIII of the Carte Papers in the Bodleian.” It contains 
a fragment of a letter, already mentioned, from Dugdale to Thoro- 
ton, and nine letters from Dugdale to Earl Theophilus. They are 
calendared, in the Appendix to this paper, with the other letters 
now in the Huntington Library, so that the reader can find the ref- 
erences to both collections in chronological order. 

In spite of Thoroton’s assurances, Dugdale was at first very doubt- 
ful whether he could expect much assistance from a young noble- 
man of twenty-three. His first extant letter, written from Blythe 


44 Draft of letter. (Hastings MSS., II, 164.) 


%8 Three volumes of the Carte Papers (LXXVI, LXXVII, LXXVIII; Summary Cata- 
logue, Nos. 10522-24) are entirely composed of material which was collected by the 
earls of Huntingdon. Other volumes contain such material bound up with material 
from various sources. I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Denholm-Young, who directed 
my attention to the fact that the Carte Papers include portions of the archives of the 
Hastings family. 

* This volume was provided with a list of contents and presumably bound up, in 
1769, after Carte’s death, but before it came to the Bodleian. As a family miscellany it 
is of considerable interest. In addition to Dugdale’s letters, some of its contents are 
noteworthy—e.g., some letters from Cardinal Pole and drafts of an autobiography by 
Earl Theophilus (which I use below). 
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Hall on August 1, betrays his anxiety that the papers which he is 
sending about the Earl’s family history should be returned to him. 
He excuses himself from waiting upon Theophilus, on account of 
the “excessive depth of the ways,’ asks his lordship to write out his 
notes and additions to the papers on a separate sheet, and begs him 
to return them (as he has no copy), together with such evidences 
from his muniments as the Earl may be willing to send. He refers, 
also, to the genealogy compiled by a Yorkshire gentleman (obvi- 
ously the Colonel Talbot of his earlier letter to Thoroton).” Dug- 
dale’s next extant letter, dated September 15, is written in a very 
different spirit. He has now satisfied himself that Earl Theophilus 
is a serious person. He writes: 

I am sorry, considering I now discern the true reason of your Lordship’s 
delay in the return of my papers, that I caus’d the hastening of them. 
The truth is, I was doubtfull of your regard to such things, and therefore 
feared they might be cast aside and lost: for I can discerne but few per- 
sons of quality, who have any value for matters of Antiquitie; but rather 
for plays, romances or lampoones; so that finding (beyond my expecta- 
tion) such a respect from your Lordship to Historicall things, I am obliged 
to honour you in a more high degree than ordinary: and shall assure 
you, that the more you looke into them, the more you will believe in 
them, and advance your knowledge in matters of the greatest moment, 
as to this world. 


The Ear] had sent a letter and some of his “old writings” or mu- 
niments. Dugdale had abstracted what he required and now returns 
them by the bearer. He will wait, before incorporating the outcome 
in his book, for the additional material which the Earl proposes to 
find at Ashby-de-la-Zouch and which he will bring to London when 
he goes up to Parliament. Dugdale has lost all his fears. He urges the 
Earl to include anything of note, for he will not “boggle at the 
largeness of the discourse’ The old scholar then replies to several 
questions asked by the Earl. Here I will refer to only one. The Earl, 


5 Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 182 (fol. 427). The genealogy provided by Talbot 
(probably Thomas Talbot, the younger) derived this Hastings family from Hugh 
de Hastings, a cadet of the main line, the Hastings of Ashill in Norfolk. This Hugh 
married a daughter of Alan de Alvestan in Pickering Lythe, Yorkshire. In his Baronage 
(I, 579) Dugdale adopted this genealogy, but without reference to Colonel Talbot. 
Indeed, on September 15 he said that he had had a pedigree by him for over forty 
years, On the various families of Hastings, see The Complete Peerage (London), VI 
(1926), 345 ff. 
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relying on Fuller’s Church History, had referred to the famous 
Battle Abbey roll of the companions of William the Conqueror. 
Dugdale, though he does not go so far as modern critics in his re- 
pudiation of this compilation, treats it with scholarly skepticism. 
No doubt there was originally a genuine roll, but the existing docu- 
ment is of little value. The monks added names freely, in order to 
please. The roll is like the ship in which Sir Francis Drake sailed 
round the world: so frequently restored that little of the first ship 
was left.” 

It is not clear whether the Earl took any of his muniments to 
London. In February of the next year, 1674, he sent ~ fresh supply 
to Blythe Hall, for in a letter of February 19 Dugdale acknowledges 
their arrival and states that he hopes to make use of them in his first 
volume, now in the press. Some of the material, however, as it con- 
cerns other families, can, he says, be left over for treatment in the 
second volume.” 

The next letter from Dugdale to the Earl is dated May 2, 1674,” 
and refers to the pedigree written by Dodsworth. The Earl had 
asked for a fair copy, and Dugdale promises to have it transcribed 
and sent to him. It was sent, transcribed on vellum in a small roll by 
Dugdale himself, who accepted a fee of two guineas for his trouble.” 
The Earl also suggested that Dugdale might devote some attention 
to the antiquities of Leicestershire, in which county Donington lies. 
Dugdale replies to this proposal (April 16, 1675): 

As to what your Lordship proposes to me concerning the antiquities of 
Leicestershire; it cannot be expected from me, had I never so much given 
me to undertake it; by reason that the materials for it cannot be got 
together in a few years; and that this is the seventieth year of my age. 
It must be a much younger man that shall undertake such a work, and 
whose genius totally inclines thereto; for money cannot hire any other to 
take the pains as I have done in that for Warwickshire. Nor could I ever 


% Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 235 (fols. 529, 530). In the last paragraphs of the 
letter, Dugdale refers to the Puritan sympathies and friends of Earl Henry, the grand- 
father of Earl Theophilus, and asks for such inquisitions post-mortem as Earl The- 
ophilus can find among his muniments. 

™ Tbid., No. 239 (fol. 536). This letter deals with the Derby family and the siege of 
Lathom House. I refer to it in the second part of this paper. 

8 Hastings MSS., Il, 165. This letter is given fully, from the original, at the end of 
this paper. 

* Letter of Apr. 16, 1675, in Hastings MSS., II, 167-69. This is now H.A.2383. 
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have accomplished it [i.e., the Antiquities of Warwickshire], but that my 


delight in the work carried me through all discouragements, toil and dif- 
ficulty. And where such a one is to be found, passes my skill to tell you.” 


In this letter Dugdale reveals a pardonable infirmity, if it be an in- 
firmity, which appears more than once in his letters. He is the old 
man with memories of the golden time when he was the protégé of 
the great Sir Henry Spelman and a fellow worker with Dodsworth.” 
His standards of scholarship had been set in a noble school. He 
knows how hard it is to write good history and is quick to repudiate 
the suggestion that works of learning can be lightly undertaken. His 
famous book on Warwickshire (1656), of which, as he says elsewhere 
in the same letter, there are nearly a hundred copies left, is, as he 
well knows, the model which every county historian sets before him, 
but there are no scholars left nowadays fit to carry on the great tradi- 
tion. He is inclined to be pathetic, to dwell on the magnitude of his 
single-handed labors (for his old friends have died), and to enlarge 
on the intellectual poverty of the new time. “We are fallen into an 
age wherein matters of Antiquitie are valued but by few. I scarce 
know five men alive that regard them, which is no little discourage- 
ment to me. I often wish myself with you for an hour or two, for I 
see you both love and understand those things very well, but being 
not so happy I shall heartily pray for your welfare?” So he had 
written, in July, 1671, to another young friend, Daniel Fleming of 
Rydal.” 

® Tbid., II, 168-69. The great work of John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of 


the County of Leicester, in eight volumes, was published between the years 1795 and 
1815. 


*\ For a recent appreciation of Dugdale see the excellent paper by Professor David 
Douglas, in History, XX, 195-210 (Oct., 1935). 
™ Fleming MSS., p. 80. 


* Daniel Fleming (1633-1701), a notable figure in Cumbrian society and public life, 
began his fine collection of historical works when he was an undergraduate at The 
Queen’s College, Oxford. His Description of the County of Westmoreland was pub- 
lished, from his manuscript, in 1882 by Sir G. EF Duckett. Among Fleming's friends were 
Dr. Thomas Smith, his old tutor at Queen’s College, chaplain to King Charles II, and 
successively dean and bishop of Carlisle, and the antiquary Thomas Machell, fellow of 
Queen’s (d. 1698), chaplain to King Charles II and rector of Kirkby Thore. Machell, 
who was encouraged in his labors by Anthony Wood and Dugdale, made important 
collections for a history of Cumberland and Westmoreland. They were bound in six 
folio volumes and were preserved in the Cathedral Library at Carlisle. In March, 1677, 
he wrote a long letter to Fleming about his historical plan, in which he says, “I am 
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But to return to the letters. Writing, on May 4, 1675, from Mr. 
Ashmole’s house, “‘neere the Globe in Sheere lane;’ Dugdale answers 
some questions put by Earl Theophilus on matters affecting the 
Earl’s own state. Here Dugdale is speaking as an official in the 
Heralds’ Office. The Earl, he says, may quarter the arms of Clarence 
next to Hastings, just as the Howards quarter the arms of Thomas 
of Brotherton.” The style, “Right noble and puissant lord;’ is used 
only by earls who are also Knights of the Garter. The heirs of the 
younger sons of peers take precedence over the heirs of baronets. 
The charges for certificates for earls and countesses were fixed in 
1618 by the Lords Commissioners for the office of Earl Marshal, at 
thirty-five pounds; but, in view of the Earl’s contribution to the new 
building of the Heralds’ College, Dugdale’s colleagues are willing 
to take in this instance what the Ear] is inclined to give. In a post- 
script Dugdale announces the great news that the first volume of the 
Baronage will be on sale within ten days; and in his next letter, 
dated May 25, he says that a copy has gone to Donington Park with 
the Loughborough carrier. He advises the Earl to insert the errata 
before he begins to read, for some of the printer’s errors are “very 
grosse and unlucky: So the famous book appeared about May 15, 
1675. 


Dugdale, as we have seen, had his moods of weariness, and the 
sympathy of younger men cheered him. He made his way from 
Blythe Hall, by Atherstone and Ashby, to Donington, staying a few 





conscious of myne owne inabilityes to perform such a work as Mr. Dugdall’s [Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickshire], haueing neither the leisure nor ingenuity of that worthy Author 
who (if I mistake not) was 20 years in compileing his Booke’ (The Flemings in Ox- 
ford, ed. J. R. Magrath, I [Oxford, 1904], 215.) The interesting book compiled by 
Dr. Magrath is a mine of information about the relations between Queen’s College and 
the north of England. The first volume contains accounts of Daniel Fleming's pur- 
chases of books, of Machell’s historical enterprise, and many other matters contem- 
porary with the theme of this paper. It is based upon the Fleming manuscripts, but, 
as it is concerned with Oxford, does not include the corresponderice between Dugdale 
and Daniel Fleming. 

* The reference is to the son of King Edward I, Thomas of Brotherton, Earl of Nor- 
folk, half brother of King Edward II. 


* The letters of May 4 and 25, 1675, are in the Carte Papers, Vol. LXXVIII, Nos. 237 


(fol. 532) and 180 (fol. 423). They are concerned mainly with the Derby family and 
are discussed later in this paper. 
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days at a time,” and he continued, till he died in 1686, to correspond 
with Earl Theophilus.” It was this friendliness, no doubt, which led 
him to undertake a task which, so far as I am aware, he undertook 
for no other family—a full and detailed history, more elaborate 
than any article in his Baronage, of the family of Hastings. This his- 
tory still survives in the antiquary’s small, clear hand. It is not the 
least precious acquisition of the Huntington Library. 

The editors of the report of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 

sion on the Hastings manuscripts did not see Dugdale’s book, but its 
authenticity, if any external evidence is required, is proved by Dr. 
Maynard, who continued Dugdale’s autobiography in the lifetime 
of the Earl of Huntingdon. 
Besides his Historical Discourse of the ancient Family of Hastings, Earls 
of Huntingdon, already published in the first volume of the Baronage of 
England, he composed a far more large History of that honourable Fam- 
ily, from the authority of publick Records, and a multitude of Charters 
and Evidences in the custody of Theophilus, now earl of Huntingdon.” 
The manuscript comprises 96 leaves of paper, folio size, bound in 
vellum. Dugdale’s work occupies folios 2™—-86v. It is very carefully 
written, with marginal notes, as in the Baronage. The writing is on 
one side of the leaf, with occasional additional notes on the verso. 
A schedule is inserted at folio 13. The top of folio 29" is marked for 
deletion and a revised passage, to be inserted in its place, is written 
on folio 28v and continued on one side of a long, loose strip of paper. 
Among other loose papers inserted at the beginning of the volume 
is a genealogical table, also in Dugdale’s hand, dated July 23, 1678. 
The title of the book is written on the flyleaf, in another hand: 
“Historicall and genealogical Collections of the family of Hastings 
Earls of Huntingdon extracted from Originall deeds charters manu- 
scripts And other Authentick Evidences, collected, digested, And 
written By St William Dugdale Knight Garter King at Arms A.D. 
MDCLXXVII’’ 


*In his autobiography or diary, Dugdale mentions three visits to Donington from 
Blythe Hall: Aug. 9-14, 1675; Aug. 14-17, 1676; Sept. 10-13, 1677. See W. Hamper, The 
Life, Diary and Correspondence of Sir William Dugdale, Knight (London, 1827), pp. 
137, 138, 139. 

* See the Appendix to this paper. 

* Hamper, op. cit, p. 38. The work is also mentioned in one of the papers bound up 
in the Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 60 (fol. 177). 
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On April 16, 1675, Dugdale had written to the Earl, “you shall 
herewith receive your box of writings with the transcript of that 
pedigree drawn by Mr Dodsworth.’ This was presumably the mate- 
rial which had been sent from Donington Park in the previous year, 
and we may conclude that in the interval Dugdale had begun to 
make the transcripts which now survive, in part, in the British 
Museum (Harleian MS. 3881).” Doubtless he gathered more mate- 
rial on his visits to Donington Park. 

But he continued to have manuscripts sent from Donington or 
Ashby to Blythe Hall and, as late as February, 1677, was still at work 
upon the Earl’s muniments. Moreover, he searched out new mate- 
rial and was concerned to advise the Earl on the binding and storage 
of records and his transcrips. On June 14, 1676, he wrote from Lon- 
don that on receiving a letter from the Earl, dated June 7,” he had 
been to the Tower and given instructions for the copying of material 
of the time of King Henry III. After answering some genealogical 
questions, he added that he was going to Blythe Hall by the end of 
the next week and planned “‘to wait on your Lordship at Donington- 
parke upon the seventh of August: As a matter of fact, he deferred 
his visit to September 10,” and on August 8 made arrangements, 
which deserve to be described in his own words, for the transport 
of his extracts (and, presumably, of the original documents) from 
Blythe Hall to Donington Park: 

My most honoured Ld 


Having now a prospect that I am like to make a dispatch of these 
Extracts from your Lopps old writings, before the end of this weeke; I 
thought fitt to send this messenger to give your Lopp notice thereof; to 
the end that you may send your servant hither on Fryday next, to bring 
them back on Saturday for on Monday next, I resolve (God willing) to 
wayt on your Lopp at Donington, and to stay two or three nights, if need 
be, to consult wth your Lopp of the most proper way for the making up of 
these my Extracts in historifying what is most memorable of your most 
noble and antient family. It will be requisite that your servant bring a 
spare horse, to carry the boxes, and to have a pack-saddle, or some such 


» Hamper, op. cit., p. 38 n. The transcripts cover 72 folio pages, in double columns. 
Cf. Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts (1808), III, 91, 92. 


* Indorsements in the letters show that the post from London to Donington took 
four days. 


1 Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 187 (fol. 435). * See above, n. 26. 
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side[?] thing, whereby the boxes may hang on each side of it wth cords 
to tye them securely. If the boxes cannot conteyn them all, my man shall 
bring the remaynder in a portmantu. I have filed them together (as they 
relate to each of your ancestors) in order of time; but when you come to 
fit them in your Evidence-House, you may dispose of them as you please. 
So I rest 
Your Lopps most obliged 
Blythe Hall servant & true honourer 
80 Aug: 1676 ; Willm Dugdale* 


On February 5, 1677, he sent still more transcripts, with sugges- 
tions for binding them, and recommended an honest bookbinder, 
Mr. John Mendey. “He lives in a little court in that narrow street 
called the Old-change on the back side of Pauls church yard; about 
the middle of the street: Finally, on May 26 in this year, he wrote 
from the Heralds’ Office about further investigations, which had 
proved fruitless, in the Rolls Chapel and among the records in the 
charge of Mr. Fauconbridge. After referring to various other mat- 
ters and thanking the Ear] for his promise to get more contributions 
to the new building at the Heralds’ Office, he concluded: 

As to my selfe, your Lordship knows, how uninclinable I was to take 
upon this office of Garter, by reason of my great age, and no lesse to un- 
dergo the dignity of knighthood by reason of my small estate; yet, neither 
in the one nor the other, can I prevaile; for by the statutes of the Order 
Garter is to be of that degree, which his majestie (together with the 


Badge of the Order to weare in a gold chayne, or purple ribbon) hath 
conferred upon me yesterday.” 


This correspondence suggests that Dugdale made extracts and 
transcripts for the Earl of Huntingdon on a large scale; but, apart 
from the volume among the Harleian manuscripts, very little of his 
work has survived.” He wrote the narrative based upon this collec- 

* Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 238 (fol. 534). 

* Tbid., No. 236 (fol. 531). % Ibid., No. 240 (fol. 538). 

I cannot find that he used the history of the family, compiled by Henry Hastings, 
the third Earl of Huntingdon (1583). A copy of this is in the British Museum (Har- 
leian MS. 4774). Fragmentary notes, taken from the records, and written in Dugdale’s 
hand, are bound up in the volume of the Carte Papers which contains the letters used 
here—e.g., Nos. 174 (fol. 409), 189 (fol. 438). On fol. 540 is a rough note, in the Earl’s 
hand, of some points on which Mr. Dugdale requires information, but that refers 
merely to the earls of Castlehaven (see below). The note ends, “I desire my lady will 


bee pleased to send mee an answer heerunto tomorrow because I am to returne it to 
Mr Dugdale on Saturday”’ 
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tion and upon the public records, after he had got the Baronage off 
his hands, and it was finished, if the title-page is correct, in 1677, the 
year in which he was knighted and became Garter King-of-Arms, 

The history closes with the death of Ferdinando, sixth Earl, on 
February 13, 1656, and the epitaph put up in the church of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch by his only surviving son, Theophilus.” ‘Today the in- 
terest of Dugdale’s narrative lies mainly in the life of Ferdinando, 
Dugdale’s contemporary (fols. 82—86).’The future earl was born on 
January 18, 1609. His father, Earl Henry, arranged a very early mar- 
riage between him and Lucy,” sole daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Davies, of Englefield in Berkshire, by Eleanor, daughter of George, 
Lord Audley, ‘an ancient Baron of this Realme’’ Dugdale gives a 
most curious account of this marriage, which was solemnized, he 
says, in 1623/4, without license, when Ferdinando was only fifteen 
years of age:” 


Dr Abbott then ArchBpp of Canterbury grew much incensed, esteem- 
ing it no small contempt of the Ecclesiasticall Laws, in persons of that 
quality, threatning an excommunication to all which were present 
thereat. But at length, perceiving that the person who marryed them was 
not lawfully qualifyed so to do, being only a Deacon, and therefore that 
it was expedient to marry them again, he became appeased. Whereupon 
they were compleatly marryed, upon the 7th of August then next follow- 
ing, in the House of the sayd St John Davys at Englefeild before speci- 
fyed. W[hi]ch being done, it was not thought proper, by reason of their 
tender yeares (this young Lord being little more than xv yeares of age, 
and the lady not fully eleven) that they should yet cohabit together. 

87 Cf. above, n. 9, where the names of his sons are given. The daughters were Alice, 
born Oct. 17, 1629, died May, 1636; Eleanor, born Oct. 12, 1633, died Apr. 13, 1657; 
Elizabeth, born Feb. 19, 1635, married James Langham, and died Mar. 28, 1664; Lucy, 
born July 20, 1636, died June 26, 1661; Mary, born Oct. 3, 1637, who on Jan. 21, 1675, 
married William Joliffe, of Caverswall Castle in Staffordshire; Christiana, born Jan. 30, 
1644, died June 6, 1681. Theophilus was the youngest child of ten. 

8 Earl Theophilus, in an autobiographical fragment, says that his mother was born 
at Dublin (her father then being attorney-general of Ireland), on January 20, 1612/13. 
(Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 175 [fol. 410].) 

* A note of the later marriage (August 7, 1624), in ibid., No. 57 (fol. 173), adds that 
Ferdinand and Lucy were “contracted” on July 7. Ferdinand, therefore, was only four- 
teen. Dugdale’s manuscript reads, “1623 at the Countess Dowagers House in Harfeild, 
com. Midd’ As a later hand notes, the Countess Dowager was Alice, widow of Ferdi- 
nand, fifth Earl of Derby, and daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorp. Her daughter, 
Elizabeth Stanley, married Henry, Earl of Huntingdon. The dowager therefore was 
the grandmother of Ferdinando, the fifth Earl of Huntingdon, and. was concerned in 
his marriage. She died at Harfield in 1636, forty years after her husband. 
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Sir John may have wished to see his only child settled in life before 
he died, especially as he was not on good terms with his wife Elea- 
nor.” He died, in fact, on December 7, 1626, “at his house near Char- 
ing Cross,“ and was buried in Saint Martin’s in the Fields. The Earl 
of Huntingdon had allotted Ashby-de-la-Zouch as the future dower 
of the little bride. Sir John’s prescience was soon justified. Lord Has- 
tings (as he was until he succeeded Earl Henry in 1643) became 
involved in a long and tedious lawsuit, about Englefield, with his 
wife’s mother, Eleanor, now the wife of “Sir Archibald Douglass 
Knt. (a Scottish man)” (fol. 84). Sir John Davies had made a grant 
of Englefield to his wife as her jointure, but the original grant was 
revocable, and it was found that Davies, “upon a great provocation 
by bitter and reproachfull words given him by this his lady,’ had in 
part revoked it and provided another jointure, for the time of her 
widowhood only. Her second marriage made this void. But Lady 
Douglas, relying on the original grant, claimed Englefield, which 
Ferdinando succeeded in acquiring as his wife’s inheritance, but 
with much difficulty and at great cost, so that he was forced to sell 
it.” Relations with Lady Douglas, however, were not altogether 
severed. She became notorious for her religious mania and her dab- 
blings in necromancy,* and an object of righteous indignation in 
the minds of the Hastings family. A passionate letter of protest is 
extant, from Lord Hastings’ sister, Lady Alice Hastings, to her 
father (July 12, 1635). The occasion of this outburst was the news 
that Ferdinando and his wife proposed to have “the Lady Ellnor, 
their mother, to Donington to live with them?’ The good lady was 
appeased by her father’s reply and wrote on August 1, “My grand- 
mother well likes that the Lady Douglas had no other entertainment 


“ Recognizances for paying his daughter’s dowry were entered into by Sir John on 
July 16, 1623 (£6,000) and November 12 (£2,500). (Ibid.) 

“ Earl Theophilus is more precise: “at Serjeants Inn in Fleet street:’ (Ibid., No. 175 
(fol. 410].) 

“On November 28, 1627, King Charles ordered Sir Archibald Douglas and Eleanor 
his wife, late wife of Sir John Davies, to surcease their suit in chancery against Ferdi- 
nando, Lord Hastings, for the manor of Englefield, Sir John’s daughter being found 
his heir and under age, and the lands in lease in the Court of Wards. (Ibid., No. 57 
{fol. 173]; the award is in ibid., No. 149 [fol. 358].) 

8 See Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Davies, Sir John. She wrote some un- 


intelligible books, and some of her equally unintelligible letters survive among the 
Hastings MSS. 
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at your houses than appears thereby, which she conceives was pre- 
vented by your own care’ In 1640 the unfortunate Eleanor was 
committed to the Tower, “for a great offence, the particular men- 
tion whereof” the Lords of the Council thought “fitter to suppress 
than here to repeat” (in the letter of September 7, in which they 
informed Lord Hastings that she was to be released and delivered 
to his keeping).* 

In this paper the story of Lady Douglas has been carried beyond 
the reticent references of Dugdale, for it leads to the next subject, 
in connection with which Lady Douglas appears again. 


II 


Lucy, Countess Dowager of Huntingdon, Lady Dorchester, 
and Baker’s Chronicle 


HILE DUGDALE was seeking the acquaintance of Theophilus, 
Wen of Huntingdon, two great ladies were much disturbed by 
some passages in Baker’s Chronicle. The Countess Lucy, the mother 
of Theophilus, and her kinswoman, Katherine, Marchioness of 
Dorchester, were concerned to defend the memories of their own 
mothers, Eleanor, Lady Davies, afterwards Lady Lindsay, and Char- 
lotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby. 

In order to understand why these ladies were putting their heads 
together and combining two very different grievances in a common 
cause, we need a genealogical table.“ 

Lady Dorchester, as the table below shows, was the second cousin 
of the Countess Lucy’s husband Ferdinando. She was considerably 
younger than her friend, but shared her interest in recent history. 
Like so many other people in her day, she had read the standard 
work upon the subject, Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle, and its con- 
tinuation. This work passed through numerous editions and seems 
to have been in the libraries of most people of importance. The 


“ Hastings MSS., II, 79, 80. The grandmother is Alice, dowager Countess of Derby, 
then near the end of her long life. Lady Alice Hastings lived with her at Harfield. 
“ Hastings MSS., Il, 81. 


“ This table, of course, is not complete. It has been compiled to explain the rela- 
tionship between persons whose names come into the narrative. 
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original work appeared in 1643 and was the compilation of Sir 
Richard Baker, who carried his narrative of the kings of England 
“from the time of the Romans Government unto the Death of King 
James” in 1625. Handier, folio though it is, than the famous chron- 
icles of Hall and Holinshed, fuller than the numerous epitomes, it 
met a need. Sir Richard was under the impression that he had said 
the last word on the history of England before 1625." Yet the later 
success of his Chronicle was due quite as much to his continuators as 
to himself. In1660 an anonymous editor published a new edition, in 
which the story was carried to 1658. In 1665 Edward Phillips rewrote 
the addition, from the death of King Charles I in 1649, and supplied 
some important further material, with an equally important narra- 
tive relating to “His Majestyes most happy and wonderful Restora- 
tion by the prudent conduct, under God, of General Monck, now 
Duke of Albemarle’”“ In 1670 this was reprinted as the fifth edition. 
Yet another edition, the sixth, was in course of preparation when 
Lady Dorchester discovered that the Chronicle’s story of the siege 
of Lathom House in Lancashire, the family seat of the Stanleys, so 
nobly defended by her mother, Charlotte de la Tremouille, was inac- 
curate and, in her view, unjust. She talked with the dowager Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon on the matter. 

The Countess Lucy had her own grievances against Baker’s chron- 
icle; indeed, it was the prospect of finding redress through Roger 
L’Estrange, in her own mother’s behalf, that (as she wrote to him, 
from her dower house at Ashby, in October, 1673) “caused mee open 
discourse betweene my Lady Marqui[se] of Dorchester and my self 
about the siege of Latham, and of the failing in that part of the his- 
tory relating to the excellent behaviour of my Lady of Derby her 
Mother the noble Deffendresse of that place’’* She accordingly ap- 


“See the Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Baker, Richard, for the author and 
his book, which was written in the Fleet Prison, where Baker, a man of local distinction 
in Oxfordshire in his day, was imprisoned for debt. 


“ The relation between the various editions of Baker’s Chronicle deserves careful 
study by some competent historian and bibliographer. The different recensions, for 


example, of the continuation for the period 1649 onwards, may well possess historical 
significance. 


“ See the text of this letter in the Appendix. It and L’Estrange’s letter of Apr. 21, 


1674 (also given in the Appendix), escaped the notice of the editors of the report on 
the Hastings manuscripts. 
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proached Sir Roger on her friend’s behalf. L’Estrange expressed so- 
licitude and the desire to have the true story of the siege of Lathom, 
from the pen of an eyewitness. Lady Dorchester seized the oppor- 
tunity gladly and, through the Countess Lucy, begged L’Estrange 
“to preserve a roome for what shall bee offered’ So the matter stood 
in the autumn of 1673. 

Mr. Roger L’Estrange, it should be remarked, was at this time a 
very powerful person in the publishing world. Since August, 1663, 
he had been censor of the press, under the Licensing Act of 1662, 
with the title of “surveyor of imprimerie:” An ardent Royalist and 
Tory pamphleteer, he ruled the publishers with a rod of iron. The 
forthcoming edition of Baker’s Chronicle would be submitted to 
him for inspection. He could, the Countess believed, do anything. 
He was graciousness itself, but his promises were somewhat vague 
and in fact he did not do a great deal. He did not reply to the Count- 
ess until April of the next year, when he was stirred up by another 
letter. He had, he professed, done his best to gather information 
from Prince Rupert and others, “But other Affayres diverted them, 
and the matter rests:’ Moreover, the eyewitness’ account, promised 
by Lady Dorchester, had never arrived, and now the book was almost 
ready for publication. Yet “If I could have a Relation of that siege 
[of Lathom] betwixt this, and the Terme, I would yet make a shift 
yet to get it in, though I reprinted a sheet, but it must be very short.’ 

The letter from Lady Dorchester, dated May 26, and printed in 
the Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission," must, appar- 
ently, belong to this year and be an answer to one from the Countess 
Lucy, transmitting L’Estrange’s message. She was in Yorkshire, with 
her sister Lady Strafford. She says that, immediately on hearing from 
the Countess, she had dispatched “those papers” to Mr. L’Estrange, 
together with a letter from Lord Strafford, entreating him “not to 


In June, 1663, two months before his appointment, L’Estrange had issued his 
Considerations and proposals in order to the regulation of the Press. See David Ogg, 
England in the Reign of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), II, 515. This is not the place to say 
more about the noted Sir Roger and his career. See Sir Sidney Lee’s life of him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and George Kitchin’s Sir Roger L’Estrange (1913). 
He was knighted in 1685. 

5 Hastings MSS., II, 163. The letter, now H.A.10273, contains a postscript, not 
printed, of greeting on behalf of Lord Dorchester. The spelling has been modernized 
in the Report. 
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omit some particulars of my father’s death and the first siege of 
Lathom, where my mother was in person”’ She hoped soon to have 
the papers back again, so that they might go to Mr. Dugdale, “in 
whose book I also much wish my father and mother should be re- 
membered as they merit.’ 

The sixth edition of Baker’s Chronicle appeared in Michaelmas 
term, 1674,” with a reference, on the title-page, to its freedom from 
many errors and mistakes in the former editions. But L’Estrange 
had been unable or unwilling to use the material supplied by Lady 
Dorchester. The editor, on his instigation, or he himself, revised the 
history of the Civil War, and especially of Prince Rupert’s conduct, 
and a passage was inserted about L’Estrange’s own narrow escape 
from execution in 1644, but the allusions in earlier editions to the 
siege of Lathom were merely corrected without comment. There is 
no amplification of the story, such as Lady Dorchester had desired. 

Why was Lady Dochester disturbed by the references to the siege 
of Lathom in Baker’s Chronicle? The extant correspondence, which 
is by no means complete, does not give an answer; but Lady Dor- 
chester’s wish is unmistakable. She would have liked to have more 
said about a glorious memory, and she was hurt by the repetition of 
an old error that, when Lathom House did fall to the parliamentary 
troops, her mother was party to the surrender. Lathom House was 
twice besieged, in March to May, 1644, and in the latter part of 1645. 
In 1644 the place was defended by the Countess of Derby, the daugh- 
ter of Claude de la Tremouille, Duc de Thouars, and granddaughter 
of the great William of Orange. Lady Dorchester and her sister, 
Lady Strafford, had vivid recollections of that memorable time, for 
they had been with their mother in Lathom. The “brief journal of 
the siege against Lathom;’ an account by an eyewitness, contains 
some pretty allusions to the two little girls, Lady Mary and Lady 
Katherine: 


Her Ladiship comanded in cheefe, whose first care was the service of God, 

which in sermons and solemne prayers shee duely saw p’formed: 4 tymes 

a day was shee com’only p’sent in publike prayers, attended with 2 litle 
% The Term Catalogues, I, 190. 
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ladyes her children, the Lady Mary and the Lady Catherine, for piety 
and sweetnes truelye the children of soe princely a mother.” 

The garrison had been especially troubled by the mortar piece 
brought up against the house by the besiegers: 

The mortar-peece was that that troubled us all. The litle ladyes had 


stomack to digest canon, but the stoutest souldiers had noe hearts for 
granadoes.” 


Great were the rejoicings when the mortar piece was captured and 
brought inside, “like a dead lyon quyetly lying among ’em:’* The 
two little ladies would never forget that. 

When Lathom fell in December, 1645, the Countess was far away, 
in the Isle of Man, but, by a natural confusion with the earlier and 
successful defense, she was supposed in some quarters to have been 
present and to have surrendered the place. The Perfect Diurnall for 
December 1-8 (No. 123), issued two or three days later, refers to 
the surrender in terms which clearly suggest that the Countess was 
within. So does another Journal, the Scottish Dove (No. 112).* The 
passages from these journals would help to spread the belief that the 
Countess, in spite of her courage, had herself been compelled to sur- 
render Lathom House. The error was repeated in the next edition 
(1660) of Baker’s Chronicle: ‘‘and so the King departs for Oxford 
{from Newark] with a guard of three hundred Horse, whom Poyns 
meets with at their Return, and Routs them and then takes in 
Bevoyre Castle; and not long after the Countesse of Darby surren- 
ders up her House at Latham to the Parliament: 

In the edition of 1665, the new editor inserted a somewhat equivo- 
cal compliment to Lady Derby,” but he retained the reference to the 
surrender.” In the edition of 1674 the story of military operations in 
1644 is recast, and more explicit reference is made to the Countess’ 


% Tracts Relating to Military Proceedings in Lancashire during the Great Civil War, 
ed. George Ormerod (The Chetham Society, Vol. II [1844]), p. 184. The “briefe jour- 
nall” occupies pp. 159-86, and is printed from the Harleian MS. 2074. Another version 
is in the Bodleian Library, MS. Wood D. 16. (Summary Catalogue of Western Manu- 
scripts, II, pt. 1, 1189.) 

* Tracts, ed. Ormerod, p. 177. 

& Tbid., p. 179. % Tbid., pp. 211-13. 5? Ed. of 1660, p. 473. 

Ed. of 1665, p. 576: “who in her stout defending of that Place had manifested a 
more than foeminine Magnanimity’’ 

% Ed. of 1665, p. 592. 
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defense of Lathom, “which had been 18 weeks defended by the 
Countess of Derby against a close siege:’” Moreover, the reference 
to the fall of Lathom in 1645 is entirely omitted, although the index 
shows that, until the eve of publication, there must have been some 
allusion to the matter.” So Mr. L’Estrange had done something, even 
after the book had been printed, including the index: he had re- 
printed one or two sheets in order to omit the reference to Lady 
Derby’s surrender of Lathom. 

Dugdale’s letters, now among the Carte Papers, show that the Earl 
and his mother had enlisted the sympathies of the great antiquary 
in the cause of the Countess of Derby.” In his letter of February 19, 
1674, Dugdale says that material supplied to him about the Stanley 
family will be used in his second volume; and he proceeds: 

Therefore if your Lordship doth think fitt you may please to let those 
noble Ladyes know; that I desire they will take order, that what may 
be had, which is memorable of that great family, will be time enough to 
be made use of by me, in this historicall worke, in Easter Terme next. As 
to that memorable defence of Lathom-House, it may properly enough 
be taken notice of in my discourse of that most honourable lady, you 
mention. If the deane of Salisburyes* Narrative thereof be very large, I 
think it will be best to contract it. And therefore, in case he shall be then 


in London, I will confurr with him thereon; no man being more zealous 
to do that Family all the right thet may be, than I am.* 


Dugdale, in the third volume of his Baronage, obviously used the 
Dean’s narrative. He was as good as his word, and his enthusiastic 
story, so much livelier and fuller than he usually permitted himself 
in this work, must have been very gratifying to the Countess Lucy 
and the Marchioness of Dorchester.” But this was not all. On May 4, 
1675, Dugdale wrote to the Earl that he had had a talk in London 
with Lady Dorchester about the relation between the families of 

© Ed. of 1674, p. 553- 

* The reference in the index is to p. 572, though one would have expected to read 
p. 565. There is no allusion to the house or to the Countess, on either page. 

* Cf. above, p. 250. 


*8 Ralph Brideoake, born in 1613, became Dean of Salisbury in September, 1667, and 
Bishop of Chichester in 1675. He died in 1678. He was a Manchester man. See his life 
in Dictionary of National Biography. 

% Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 239 (fol. 536). 


*® Baronage, III, 251-53. The pagination of the second and third volumes is con- 
tinuous. 
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Stanley and Lathom. He had repeated to her the famous story 
about the eagle and the child, as told him by the brother of the late 
Earl of Derby and by Mr. Vernon, “a diligent antiquary, who lived 
in Cheshire, and hath been dead neere 40 yeares."” Lady Dorchester 
replied that the Countess Lucy had a better story, and Dugdale begs 
the Earl to ask his mother to send it to him at once.” But when it 
came Dugdale, in his next letter, dismissed it as spurious and demon- 
strably untrue, “being botcht up of sundry things.” The story is 
given in his book in the form in which he had repeated it to Lady 
Dorchester, but, as too often happened, with no reference to his 
authorities.” 

The dowager Countess of Huntingdon was also anxious to defend 
the memory of her mother, Lady Davies, afterwards Lady Lind- 
say. Here we are concerned with an earlier episode. The reference, 
in the continuation of Baker’s Chronicle, to Lady Davies was made 


in connection with the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham in 
1628: 


Concerning the Duke’s untimely End, there were severall Presages ven- 
tilated; As first, that his Picture fell down in High Commission Chamber 
at Lambeth in the same day that Lamb was slain. 

And secondly, that the Lady Davies, who was reputed a great Proph- 


etess, had in June foretold, that the Duke’ fatall time would not come 
till August.” 


So reads the 1660 edition, and also the edition of 1665." In 1674, 


* This gentleman, therefore, could not be the well-known antiquary, William Ver- 
non, a friend of Dugdale, for William Vernon died at Shakerley, in Lancashire, in 
1667. (See George Ormerod, The History of the County Palatine and City of Chester 
{2d ed., rev. and enl. by Thomas Helsby; London], I [1882], xxxii.) 

% Carte Papers, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 237 (fol. 532). 

* Tbid., No. 180 (fol. 423). 

® Baronage, III, 247. The story is that a Thomas of Lathom, who had no legitimate 
son, placed his natural child in an eagle’s nest and then brought his wife to see it. 
She accepted the infant as the gift of God, and it became the heir. Later, the heiress 
of another Thomas of Lathom, descended from this child, married John Stanley, and 
so the families were united—hence the crest of the Stanleys, “the child in the eagle’s 
nest with the eagle thereon”; hence also the Eagle Tower of Lathom House. 

” Ed. of 1660, p. 494. For Dr. Lamb, the astrologer and quack doctor who was associ- 
ated with the Duke in the popular mind and was murdered by a London crowd on 
June 13, 1628, see p. 493, and S. R. Gardiner, History of England (impression of 1909), 
VI, 318, 319. It would have been very offensive to the Countess Lucy to have her moth- 
er’s name associated with that of this infamous person. 

7 Ed. of 1665, p. 494. 
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however, the story of Buckingham’s death is told differently and 
no reference is made to the prophetess. Also, a eulogy, apparently 
added, in the edition of 1670, under the year 1652 (when Lady 
Douglas died), was, in the edition of 1674, enlarged and stripped of 
matter offensive to the Countess Lucy.” Mr. L’Estrange had ful- 
filled his promise to the Countess. 

In his letter of April 21, 1674, to the Countess, L’Estrange wrote, 
“Touching my Lady your Mother, I have attended that particular, 
and I spoke also with Mr Blount, about his observations, who seemes 
to be sensible of his errour:’* This was Thomas Blount, a learned 
man and a friend of Dugdale, who in 1672 had published at Oxford 
a small book of animadversions on Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle 
and its continuation.“ His comment upon Lady Douglas was cer- 
tainly pungent enough: 

Our continuator endeavors by many Encomiums of this lady to raise her 
to the reputation of a Prophetess, when as she was generally reputed little 
better than a mad Woman, and was actually in Bethlem Hospital by 
order (if I mistake not of King Charles the first). For I remember, whilst 


she was yet living, this Anagram pass’d of her, and is printed in Cam- 


den’s Remains : , 
Dame Elianor Davis 


Never so mad a Lady.” 


It is not easy to discover the truth about poor Lady Davies or 
Douglas. Perhaps the best account of her, as also of the Countess 
Lucy’s solicitude, is to be found in the unpublished autobiographi- 
cal notes of Earl Theophilus.” The Earl could take a detached view 
of his grandmother, for he was only two years of age when she died. 


7 This eulogy (ed. of 1674, p. 635; of 1679, p. 617 [misprinted 671]) is enhanced by a 
glowing tribute, quoted from Peter du Moulin, presumably the son of the more famous 
Molinaeus or Pierre du Moulin, who was not likely to have known Lady Douglas. The 
son lived in England and had a wide acquaintance. (See Dictonary of National Biog- 
raphy, s.v. Moulin, Peter du.) 

% See Appendix. 


™ Animadversions upon Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle, and its Continuation. Wherein 
many Errours are discovered, and some Truths advanced. By T. B. Esquire. Printed for 
Richard Davis in Oxford. 

% Ibid., p. 91. 

% There are three fragments in the Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, Nos. 74, 175 (fols. 
201, 410-17). The third, which is out of order in the bound volume, is on fols. 414-17 
and 412-13. It is headed, “observations concerning T. H. undigested; and dated Don- 
ington, October 23, 1694. All the fragments are in the Earl’s handwriting. 
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One of her last recorded acts was to persuade her daughter and son- 
in-law to give the child his unusual name. But the best way to bring 
this paper to a close is to tell the story in the Earl’s own way. It will 
introduce us to yet another book which came under the Countess 
Lucy’s censure. 

In the space of twenty seven years having buried three sons God gave 
mee to my parents in a manner when they dispaired of a son. Then was 


I born 10 Dec 1650 on a tewsday at noon at Donington Park in Leicester- 
shire. 


His godfathers were William Stanhope of Linby in Nottingham- 
shire, younger brother to Philip, first Earl of Chesterfield, and The- 
ophilus Cave of “Barough’” in Leicestershire, “probably so chosen 
on account of his name, which my grandmother the Lady Eleanor 
Davys (one not a little enthusiasticall) had obliged my mother to 
give me:’™ After a most interesting account of his boyhood and tutors 
(part of which is printed in the Appendix to this paper), the Earl 
proceeds to describe the occasion of his first visit to Oxford, in Octo- 
ber, 1665. The Parliament, as will be remembered, was at this time 
adjourned to Oxford, where the court also was assembled. On Octo- 
ber 20 “my mother began a Journey thether and took me in the 


company, and this was the first time I saw that university, but my 
mother’s bussinesse was of an extraordinary not to say triviall na- 
ture.’ Her mother, the Lady Eleanor, 


towards the latter end of her first husbands life heard voices supernat- 
urall that she was indued with the guift of prophecy and undertooke to 
expound the propheticall history of Daniel and the revelation of St. 
John the apostell and publishe in print divers bookes, wheirin she re- 
flected on the Ecclesiasticall Government and the oeconomy of the 
King’s Court and household for permitting his Queen the exercise of 
the Catholick religion in Somerset house and she having maskes and 
Dances cheifly on Sunday nights, for which things and her obstinate 
refusing any submission she was sentenced in the high Commission as 
one that was out of her mind. Sir Wm Sanderson, who writt the history 
of King Charles the first, relating this passage tooke the Liberty to passe 
his owne censure on this Lady as if she was either mad or possessed with 
delusions from the Devill, which indeed was Barberous for an historian 

™ Barrow-upon-Soar. Among the freeholders there, in 1630, was Theophilus Cave, 
gent. (Nichols, History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester, III [1800], 68.) 

* Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 74 (fol. 201). This fragment is undated. 
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to deliver to posterity considering her extraction from a family of An- 
tient English Nobility the Earls of Castlehaven being Barons Audley 
and Tuckett. The effect of this journey procured a written recantation 
under Sr Wm Sanderson[’s] hand and a promise to rectifie that passage 
in a second edition (which never came out) and heerein the Interposi- 
tion of Archbishop Sheldon contributed not a little to this satisfaction.” 


William Sanderson was a gentleman of the privy chamber of King 
Charles II, whose life of Charles I had caused a good deal of con- 
troversy.” He had been even more outspoken than Thomas Blount 
was to be some years later. In parts of his book he used the anony- 
mous The Reign of King Charles (1655), written by Hamon L’Es- 
trange, an elder brother of Sir Roger. In his description of the 
murder of the Duke of Buckingham (1628), he followed L’Estrange 
in referring to the predictions of Lady Davies, and proceeded: 

Her predictions were sundry, concerning this Parliament, and other 
her mad-brains Prophecies, never seriously observed by any so remark- 
able as our Authour"— 

by which he means that nobody else took the lady’s prophecies as 
seriously as Mr. L’Estrange, the anonymous H. L., did. There fol- 
lowed, by way of excursus, a dissertation on prophecy and prophets, 
ending: 

But certainly such were not those Dames, Lady Davies and Mistris Carew, 
their words and writings always vain, full of whimsies, uncertain, full 
of mysterious expressions, they knew not what, and so assuredly were 


by and from the Devil, knowing by several designs of wicked men, what 
the Event was likely to be, but not certainly what to be.” 


The Countess Lucy, one may well agree, had some justification for 
her journey to Oxford. The dowager Countess of Huntingdon was, 
indeed, a remarkable woman. When Dugdale’s Baronage appeared 
she was still only sixty-two or -three years of age. She had been mar- 
ried in her eleventh year, borne numerous children, and suffered 

” Tbid., fol. 417 (continued on fol. 412). 

® See his life in Dictionary of National Biography. 

% 4 Compleat history of the life and reigne of King Charles from his cradle to his 
grave, Collected and written by William Sanderson, Esq. (London, 1658), p. 124. Sander- 
son was knighted by King Charles II and died in 1676, aged ninety. He was a very old 
man when the Countess Lucy remonstrated with him. One wonders whether she had 
only recently read Sir William’s book, or had been biding her time for seven years. 

*3 Tbid., p. 126. 
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for nearly thirty years from the vagaries of her eccentric mother. 
Her loyalty to the Lady Eleanor, before and after her death, was 
continuous. After the dowager Countess’ husband died in 1655, she 
brought up her only surviving son, the child Theophilus, and shared 
with him her interests in family history. She was a daughter worthy 
of her distinguished father, Sir John Davies. 


Appendix 
A 


Dugdale’s Letters to Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, 
Now among the Hastings Manuscripts in the 
Huntington Library” and the Carte 
Papers in the Bodleian Library 


1 Carte Papers, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 182 (fol. 427); Blythe Hall, 
Aug. 1, 1673 

2 Ibid., No. 235 (fols. 529, 530); Blythe Hall, Sept. 15, 1673 

3 Ibid., No. 239 (fol. 536); Blythe Hall, Feb. 19, 1673/4 

4 H.A.2382; Blythe Hall, May 2, 1674. One sentence printed in 
the Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the 
Hastings manuscripts (II, 165). Addressed: For the right hon- 
ourable the Earle of Huntington at Donington Parke. 


My most honoured Lord 

I have by this Bearer received all the particulars mention’d in your 
Lordshipps Letter; and do return my very humble thanks to your Lord- 
shipp for the Gratuity inclosed in your Letter: assuring your Lordshipp 
of my readinesse to serve you in what lyes in my power. I shall not have 
time to peruse those writings untill my return from London; being on 
Munday next to set forward, but resolve (God willing) to be here again 
by Whitsunday: so that, upon my coming back, purposing to dispatch 
them; they may be ready to be sent to your Lordshipp towards the end 
of Whitson weeke, if any one shall call for them. 

The pedegree in paper (which is under my old freind Mr Roger Dods- 
worth’s hand) shall be transcribed in faire Parchment, for you, whilst 
I stay in London; and ready to be return’d to your Lordshipp with the 
other writings. 

In transcribing the Huntington Library documents, the spelling of the originals 


has been preserved, except that contractions have been expanded (with modern spell- 
ing) and “th” has been substituted for “y” (in such words as “ye”’). 
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There have been two presses at worke upon my first volume ever since 
before Michaellmasse Terme: yet so slowly do they go on; that I doubt 
they will not finish it till Hillary Terme next. 

If your Lorshipp have any occasion to write to me, direct your letter 
thus For Willm Dugdale Esqr at Mr Ashmoles Chamber in the Middle- 
Temple Inne London. And let me know, in case I shall return answere 
to your Lordshipp, how I shall direct my letter; I meane to what place, 
for I suppose that some Foot-post comes to Ashby, or some other noted 
place not far from Donington. 

So praying for your Lordshipps good health, & all happinesse, I rest 

Your Lordshipp most humble 
& obliged servant 
Blythe Hall neere Coleshill Willm Dugdale 
2 maij 1674 


5 H.A.2383; Blythe Hall, Apr. 16, 1675. Printed in the Report 
(II, 167-69). A long letter 

6 Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 237 (fol. 532); London, “from 
Mr Ashmole’s house neere the Globe in Sheere lane;’ May 4, 


1675, 

7 Ibid., No. 180 (fol. 423); Ashmole’s house, May 25, 1675 

8 H.A.2384; London, May 15, 1676. Not noticed in the Report. 
Addressed: For the right honourable the Earle of Huntingdon 


My most honoured Lord 

I have herewith sent one of my Bookes, which I hope will come safe to 
your hands. The seale was called for some few days since, which I hope 
will please your Lordshipp. It cost just twenty shillings, which the party 
who had it to convey to your Lordshipp did pay. I thinke I shall stay 
here till towards the end of this next Trinity Terme. So praying for your 
Lordshipps good health, I rest 

Your Lordshipps most 
obliged servant 

London 15, Maii 1676 Willm Dugdale 


I have not had as yet any time to go to the Tower; 
but within few days I now intend it; and then 
shall treat with the Clerke about that which 
your Lorshipp desires 


g Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 187 (fol. 435); London, June 
14, 1676 

10 Ibid., No. 238 (fol. 534); Blythe Hall, Aug. 8, 1676 

11 Ibid., No. 236 (fol. 531); Blythe Hall, Feb. 5, 1676/7 
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ig H.A.2385; Heralds’ Office, near Paul’s Wharf, May 8, 1677. 
Printed in the Report (II, 171).* Addressed: For the right 
honourable the Earle of Huntingdon at Dunnington-Parke 
in Leicestershire neere Loughborough. In another hand free 
followed by initials of postal official 

13 Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 240 (fol. 538); Heralds’ Office, 
London, May 26, 1677 

14 H.A.2386; South Lambeth, Apr. 21, 1685. Printed in the Report 
(II, 179).* Addressed: For the right honourable the Earle of 
Huntingdon 

15 H.A. 2387; Heralds’ Office, July 24, 1685. Not noticed in the Re- 
port” 

B 


H.A.5816; Lucy, Countess of Huntingdon, to Roger L’Estrange; 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Oct., 1673 


Sir 

Your care to protect the vindication of the memory of my Dear Mother 
as it hath bin inserted in Sir Richard Baker’s history, I doubt not, since 
you have bin pleasd to assure mee of it. But am rather solicitous how I 
may requite so great a respect. Your generosity in this particular, caused 
mee open discourse betweene my Lady Marqui[se] of Dorchester and my 


self about the siege of Latham, and of the failing in that part of the his- 
tory relating to the excellent behaviour of my Lady of Derby her Mother 
the noble Deffendresse of that place. The observation I say which I had 
made of your regard to persons of honor,” causd mee I say to give my 
Lady of Dorchester hope that by your [ ]* there might be a redresse, 
Sir Richard Baker’s history being to c[ome?] forth againe, and committed 
to your inspection; Her Ladyship gladly embrac[d] the motion, and you 
may remember I acquainted you with somwh{at] to this purpose, before 
I left the Towne, receaving from you this [en]couragment that you wishd 

* This letter is interesting as a description of Dugdale’s plans for the building and 


endowment of the Heralds’ Office. Cf. Fleming MSS., p. 95, which shows that Dugdale 
had been at work on the proposals since 1672. 


® The Earl, after failing to establish an ancestral claim to another service, had been 
appointed cupbearer to James II at the forthcoming coronation. Dugdale in this note 
describes his functions, as performed by Philip, Earl of Pembroke, at the coronation of 
Charles II. 


* Sent by hand, and soliciting for the bearer an ensign’s place in the Earl’s regiment. 
Cf. Hastings MSS., II, 179, 180. 


* Underlined in the original. 
Manuscript mutilated here and elsewhere. 
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you had the relation of that siege with w[hat] concernd that great lady 
from som eye wittnes. Of this I gave my Lady Marquise advice, upon 
my comming into the country, but shee was gon into Yorkshire to her 
sister my Lady of Strafford, the[ ]n the receipt of my letter shee 
presently tooke care, to emp[loy the] pen of an eye wittnes, an eminent 
& lear[n]d person who is to give you [ ] right information of the 
passages of that siege—which will bee of Substantiall use to that part 
of the history in which are somthings considerable, not only omitted but 
misrelated. In the meantime shee was pleasd to comitt to my charg, to 
intreate you And the rather rememberi[n]g you” of their kindred, to pre- 
serve a roome for what shall bee offered yo[u] in this kind which when 
ready will bee presented you with a letter from som noble person of that 
family. If heereby occasion bee given of reciprocall obligation between 
your self and many persons of greater honor who will bee interes[t}ed 
heerin and if by the means also Light be given to the truth and lustre 
[ ] the history which is att this time under your hand [I sh]all esteem 
myself happy to have served these ends being 

Your very assured frien[d] & servant 

Lucy Huntingdon 


H.A.8258 (M 722); Roger L’Estrange to the Countess of Hunting- 
don; London, Apr. 21, 1674 


Madame 


In return to a second letter from your Ladyshipp without date, I am 
to acknowledg the honour also of a former, of Oct: 27, 73. It was left 
with my servant, who told mee that one would call for an Answere, but 
I heard nothing further. In that letter, Madame, you were pleased to 
charge mee with a care of your Honourable mother, & the busynesse of 
Latham, in the next impression of Sir Rich: Baker; and likewise to give 
me hope of an exact relation of that action. Upon the receipt of your 
order, I repayred immediately to the Prince, my Lord Gerard, and other 
eminent commanders who, all promised to furnish mee with memorialls, 
and journalls toward the rectifying of the story. But other Affayres di- 
verted them, and the matter rests: only the Book is now allmost past the 
Presse with some few alterations, relating to the conduct of the warre, 
wherein the Prince was represented amisse ‘Touching my Lady your 
Mother, I have attended that particular, and I spoke also with Mr 
Blount, about his observations, who seemes to be sensible of his errour: 
but of Latham, I heare nothing. If I could have a Relation of that siege 
betwixt this, and the Terme, I would yet make a shift yet to get it in, 
though I reprinted a sheet, but it must be very short. 


8 Apparently the word “with” was inserted here, but has been omitted as mean- 
ingless. 
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As I have fayled, Madame, (to my Confusion) in the circumstances of 
time, and good manners, in this late accompt of my Duty, yet in poynt of 
ffaith, and reverence, to that command and character, I have not been 
wanting: beside the plea of two fhitts of sicknesse, which you would allow 
of as a very reasonable Excuse, for the time they held mee, if it were fit 
to trouble you with the story of my Distempers. I beseech you not to 
let me suffer in the opinion of my Lady of Dorchester; and that you your 
selfe will be pleased to look upon mee, as, 

Madame, 
With all submission, and Respect, 


Your Ladyshippes Most obliged 
and Obedient servant 


Roger L’estrange 


C 
Earl Theophilus and the Puritans 


It would appear from the passage in Dugdale’s letter of September 
15, 1673, which is printed below, that Earl Theophilus had ques- 
tioned the report that Henry, the third Earl (d. 1595), had favored 
the Puritans. Dugdale’s observations” are interesting: 


Touching Earle Henry, who being so great a favourer of the Puritans, 
and who were such chargeable guests to him, as Mr Camden, who lived 
in which time, says; it is no lesse than the common tradition of the coun- 
try, that they consumed him (as I my selfe have heard from many discreet 
and sober persons, in my youth).” It may be, that those two reverend 
Bishops your Lordship mentions, were in their younger days his Chap- 
lains: but what say you to old Hildersham, who was puritanorum ante- 
signanus, in all that part of England? whose son, now living (and not 
farr from hence) is an old Covenanter, and in person Non-conformist. 
Besides I would recomend to your Lordship the looking upon what the 
learned and right orthodox Dr. Heylin (late deceased) in his History of 
the Presbytereans (printed scarce two years since”) pag. 272. sayth of this 
Earle Henry: being another manner of Author, than honest Tom Fuller, 
who had a great flaw in his pate. A Booke, I must tell your Lordship (if 
you have it not) highly worth your Reading; as is his History of the life 
and death of Archbishop Laud; as are all the rest of that learned man’s 
works. 

” Carte Papers, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 235 (fol. 530, on the third side of the letter). 

" Cf. Baronage, I, 589. 


* Published in 1670 and again in 1672. Peter Heylyn had died in 1662. 
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Dugdale was quite right. Contemporary evidence bears him out. 
See the life of Earl Henry in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(s.v. Hastings, Henry). For the Earl’s connection with the famous 
Puritan divine, Arthur Hildersam or Hildersham, see the late Dr. 
Alexander Gordon’s important biography in the same work. Hilder- 
sham, whose mother was a niece of Cardinal Pole, was descended 
from royalty and is said to have been addressed by Queen Elizabeth 
as “cousin Hildersam:’ He died at Ashby-de-la-Zouch on March 4, 
1632. His son Samuel, to whom Dugdale refers as a neighbor, was 
one of the ministers ejected in 1662, and lived at Erdington, near 
Birmingham. He died, aged eighty, in April, 1674, seven months 
after the date of Dugdale’s letter to Earl Theophilus. 

The young earl had not been very happy in his first tutor, a Hu- 
guenot, and, from the standpoint of Theophilus, a fanatic. He de- 
scribes this gentleman in his autobiographical notes: 

In this time [1657] I continued at Donington and at my mother’s return 
she entertained a french scholar named John Gailhard to be my tutor 
and residing sometime heer and at Ashby he continued with mee the 
Michaelmas 1660, for being a forward and undertaking man and a great 
fanaticke hee made himself obnoxious to the Episcopall clergy upon the 
return of King Charles 2d by severall seditious discourses against mon- 
archy and the Church government but chiefly by factious Books that 


being charged with such matters before Dr. Sheldon then Bp of London 
hee durst not stay in England, but having past some time first at Edin- 
burgh and then at Dublin he went for france to his loyall tribe of 
Hugonetts the inveterate enemys of Kings. 


In another fragment” the Earl says that John Gailhard, whom he 
does not mention by name, came from Angers. 

The Earl’s next tutor was “Mr John Davys;’ sometime of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who was presented by Theophilus to 
the rectory of East Leake, in Nottinghamshire. He refers to him as 
a man for whom he had “little reverence’ 


* Carte Papers, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 175 (fol. 415). 
* Tbid., No. 74 (fol. 201). 
% Tbid., No. 175, (fols. 415", 417). 





Love Ethics in Platonic Court Drama 
1625-1642 


By G. F Sensabaugh 


HE courT of Charles I fostered a Platonic love cult* whose ethics 
Tint have startled the most tolerant Elizabethan sonneteer. 
Nurtured chiefly by Henrietta Maria and her ladies in waiting, it 
is important not simply because it renewed interest in “Platonic” 
love (an old theme which, in English literature, had reached its 
highest expression in Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes), but mainly because 
it “considerably affected English manners and English letters; and 
because evidence suggests that it increased the growing antagonism 
between Cavalier and Puritan. An examination of the cult’s prac- 
tices and philosophical tenets should therefore reveal much con- 
cerning courtly life and thought, should give a clearer meaning to 
Caroline literature, and should help explain, in part, the rupture 
which led to the rebellion. This paper, however, is not so ambitious 
in scope; it attempts, rather, to codify the love tenets of the cult, 
analyze its twisted love ethics, and point out briefly the Puritan 
reaction to its ideas and practices. 

The early history of this cult can be stated succinctly. Coming to 
England from France in 1625, Henrietta Maria brought ideas that 
seemed to have had their origin in the Hétel de Rambouillet.* This 
hotel, founded by Catherine de Vivonne, used for its bible D’Urfé’s 
Astrée, in which her group found the tenets of love, elegance, and 
beauty for which it had been looking: 


Il est évident qu’a I’hétel de Rambouillet et dans les salons organisés 
sur ce modéle, on tient 4 honneur d’appliquer les théories de |’ Astrée 


1The following works describe some manifestations of this cult: John Smith Harri- 
son, Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (New 
York, 1903); Alfred Horatio Upham, The French Influence in English Literature from 
the Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration (New York, 1908); J[efferson] B[utler] 
Filetcher], ““Précieuses at the Court of Charles I;’ The Journal of Comparative Litera- 
ture, I, 120-53; idem, The Religion of Beauty in Woman, and Other Essays on Platonic 
Love in Poetry and Society (New York, 1911); Kathleen M. Lynch, The Social Mode of 
Restoration Comedy (New York, 1926); idem, “Conventions of Platonic Drama in the 
Heroic Plays of Orrery and Dryden;’ PMLA, XLIV, 456-71. 


*Fletcher, The Religion of Beauty in Woman, p. 176. 8 Ibid., p. 27. 
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sur le respect des femmes, la souveraineté de la grace et de la beauté, la 
bonne tenue, les maniéres élégantes, la parfaite éducation, cet ensemble 
de qualités aimables et distinguées qui faisaient au dix-septiéme siécle 
“l’honnéte homme” avec l’honnéteté en moins.“ 


Henrietta Maria was apparently acquainted with this novel, for to 
her “ ‘Platonic love’ meant quite simply the social fashion inter- 
preted with such elaborate fullness in D’ Urfé’s Astrée’” But D’Urfé 
was not the originator of this Platonism: the sources of Astrée possi- 
bly go back to the sonnets of Petrarch, to sixteenth-century Italian 
pastorals, to Spanish romances, and to French Renaissance poetry 
and prose; and the sources of D’Urfé’s sources might even go back 
to the “days of medieval chivalry.” 

Henrietta Maria almost immediately began to impress upon court 
manners and thinking the précieuse stamp of Platonic love. By 1629 
the doctrine was already articulate: in Jonson’s The New Inn the 
typical Platonique appears in Lady Frances Frampul, who thinks 
nothing a felicity but to have a multitude of servants and to be called 
mistress by them;* Lovel expounds the new fashion: 


, , , . For what else 
Is love, but the most noble, pure affection 
Of what is truly beautiful and fair,’ 


Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls,” 


The end of love, is to have two made one 
In will, and in affection, that the minds 
Be first inoculated, not the bodies.” 


Later, Prudence calls this love ““Platonic” in the court where Lovel 
set forth the doctrine.” In 1631-32 Peter Hausted, in his preface to 

“Bernard Germa, L’Astrée d’Honoré D’Urfé: Sa composition—son influence (Paris, 
1904), p. 228. 

5 Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy, p. 45. 

® [bid., p. 45. 7 [bid., p. 46. 

§ Fletcher, op. cit., p. 179; The Works of Ben Jonson (London, 1875), V, 304. See also 
Upham, op. cit., p. 324. In these scenes we find the “vogue of ‘Platonism’ in full power 


again, attended by many of the characteristics of the social circle—the presiding lady, 
the conversation, the impromptu verse’’ 


® The Works of Ben Jonson, V, 366. 
0 Tbid., p. 367. 1 Tbid., p. 368. 12 Tbid., p. 371. 
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The Rivall Friends, apparently alludes to the cult when he declares 
that women, who are “taken out of the Ore? are “refin’d and 
wrought” into a “degree of purity by the Court?” On January 9, 
1632—3, the Queen and her ladies produced, after much preparation 
and comment, Walter Montague’s The Shepheard’s Paradise, which 
molds into dramatic form the main rules of Platonic discipline.“ 


James Howell, in a letter of June 3, 1634, gives a brief description of 
Platonic love in the court: 


The Court affords little News at present, but that there is a Love call’d 
Platonick Love, which much sways there of late; it is a Love abstracted 
from all corporeal gross Impressions and sensual Appetite, but consists 
in Contemplations and Ideas of the Mind, not in any carnal Fruition. 
This Love sets the Wits of the Town on work; and they say there will bea 


Mask shortly of it, whereof Her Majesty and her Maids of Honour will 
be part.” 


This mask is generally believed to have been D’Avenant’s The Tem- 
ple of Love, which clearly explains that the Queen and her ladies 
planted the “new sect” on a “dull northern isle” called “Britaine;’ 
and that, although it was a “miracle” such love should first find 
“birth and nourishment in Court,’ now it is fully accepted: 


Certain young Lords at first disliked the philosophy 
As most uncomfortable, sad, and new; 
But soon inclin’d to a superior vote, 
And are grown as good Platonical lovers 
As are to be found in an hermitage, where he 
That was born last reckons above fourscore.” 


But this interest in Platonic love affected more than merely the 
drama: it is reflected in other forms of literature and in life itself. 
Habington, Carew, Suckling, Waller, Herbert of Cherbury, Cart- 
wright, George Daniel, Cowley—all wrote poems concerning the 
doctrine;” traces of Platonism appear in translations and imitations 
of French romances;” later, coteries sprang up, such as those of Lucy 

8 The Rivall Friends (London, 1632), sig. Ag’. 

Lynch, op. cit., p. 57. 

6 Epistolae Ho-Elianae (London, 1890), I, 317-18. 

* The Dramatic Works of Sir William D’Avenant (London, 1872-74), I, 293-94. 

* Upham, op. cit., pp. 345 ff. 

* Ernest A. Baker, The History of the English Novel (London, 1924-29), III, 28. 
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Hay, Countess of Carlisle, of Mrs. Catherine Philips, the “Matchless 
Orinda;’ and of Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle,” in 
which love and manners became the topic of fervid yet sophisticated 
talk; Waller composed his well-known letters of compliment for 
Sacharissa, the wife of Lord Spencer;” James Howell wrote Platonic 
love letters to Lady Elizabeth Digby; Suckling, to Aglaura.* Nearly 
all these manifestations show courtly love-jargon, with its emphasis 
upon constancy, humbleness, service, beauty, and virtue; some of 
them display the old idea of secrecy, much overripe rhetoric, many 
debates and similitude contests—a congeries of stilted machinery. 
The drama, however, best reflects the formulas and tenets of the 
cult.” Perhaps no other period in dramatic history reveals a closer 
connection between the court and the circle of courtly writers* 
among whom “Play-writing was a custom... , as the writing of verses 
had been in the preceding [Tudor] reign’’;* hence to picture this 
group writing under the personal influence of the Queen (who acted 
in some of their plays) and exploiting in their drama the theory and 
practice of Platonic love, is not difficult.* Platonic drama, in fact, 
depicts the thought of a small, aristocratic group, in which “morals 
as well as manners have become regulated by an exacting social 
code.” 
But to formulate the system of Platonic love as it appeared in the 
drama is difficult, for the dramatists themselves were not certain 
what the new love-religion meant, nor were they always clear in ex- 
_pressing what might have been lucid in their own minds. Suckling’s 
Orsames states that he understands a mystery as little as he does the 
1 Upham, op. cit., pp. 350 ff. 
See Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, ed. the Duke of Manchester (Lon- 
don, 1864), I, 352. One of these letters expresses wishes “such as fine gentlemen felt 


authorised to make in those liberal days”’—a statement which well describes the 
“liberal” content of many other such letters. 


* Fletcher, op. cit., pp. 181-86. = Lynch, op. cit., p. 56. 

* Suckling, Montague, D’Avenant, Carlell, Glapthorne, Berkeley, Killigrew, Town- 
shend, and others. 

* Charles H. Gray, Lodowick Carliell (Chicago, 1905), p. 34. 

% Alfred Harbage, Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Dramatist, 1612-83 (Philadelphia, 
1930), pp. 55-57. Mr. Harbage states that Killigrew was a member of this courtly circle 
of playwrights, and mentions that the Queen’s interest in drama had its chief manifes- 
tations in the court itself. 


* Lynch, op. cit., p. 79. 
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“new love”’;” and D’Avenant’s Buonateste, in The Platonic Lovers, 
plainly recognizes that court Platonism is not true Platonism: 


My Lord, I still beseech you not to wrong 
My good old friend Plato, with this Court calumny; 
They father on him a fantastic love 
He never knew, poor gentleman.” 


Later he answers that Plato wrote “Divinely” of love, but that this 
is not the 


° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ kind of love 
As ladies would have now: they mistake him.” 


William Cartwright points out how any kind of love may be argued 
on Platonic grounds, for when Atossa, the Queen, upon seeing some 
slaves dressed in Persian habits, suggests that Mandane and Ariene, 
her ladies, “try their Courtship,’ the slaves seize the ladies and start 
to carry them away, at which point Cratander luckily meets them: 


Crat. Yee villaines hold. 
What is the matter? Why this violence? 

Leoc. A little Love-sport only; we were arguing 
Pro, and Con out of Plato, and are now 
Going to practise his Philosophy. 

Arie. What they stile Love-sport only, and misname 
An arguing out of Plato, would have prov’d 
A true and downe-right Rape, if that your presence 
Had not become our Rescue.” 


But, despite such confusion, recurring ideas may be grouped to- 
gether to form the system of Platonic love in the court of Henrietta 
Maria.” 


* Aglaura (London, 1638), p. 16. 8 Works, II, 38. ® Tbid., p. 39. 
® The Royall Slave (Oxford, 1639), sig. De. 


J have limited this paper to an examination of the extant performances listed in 
Mary Susan Steele’s Plays & Masques at Court (New Haven, 1926). I was able to secure 
all but five of the plays and masques given and written during the period 1625-42; and 
those I could not obtain (Thomas Vincent’s Paria; Du Rocher’s Melise; Rutter’s trans- 
lation of The Cid; and two manuscript plays, Cornelius Formido’s The Governor and 
George Wilde’s Love's Hospital) seem by title, except for Love’s Hospital, to have had 
very little connection with court Platonism. I have included two plays not given at 
court—D’Avenant’s The Platonic Lovers and the anonymous Lady Alimony (London, 
1659); the former explains many tenets of the cult and the latter caustically satirizes 
them. That other plays written during the period are important, I am fully aware; but 
those actually performed at court, and those presented by the Queen and her ladies, 
best reflect the new cult of love. 
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That fate directs the souls of lovers is one of the fundamental 
tenets of the cult—a belief which shifts the responsibility for passion 
from men to impersonal gods. In The Unfortunate Lovers, Ascoli, 
immediately after seeing Arthiopa, declares: 


It is decreed by th’ powers above, whom no 
Dull earthly meditation can dissuade 
Or alter, I must needs marry fair Arthiopa!” 


Dorinda even more clearly gives herself to a power over which she 
has no control: 


I cannot change a face, or weepe one teare, 
Or laugh against my will, so violently 

My Fate hath thrust me to this love, that all 
My faculties confesse their weaknesse, and 
My flame is got so much above my reach, 

I can not put it out, nor smother it.” 


Philaritus may lament that he languishes in unrequited love, but 
the power of fate must be obeyed;™ perhaps fate prewrites all love 
in the book of destiny, Lysander advises Clarinda: 


I perceiue the fates 


Had fore- ordain'd we should enioy each other, . 


Thus fate rules the actions of lovers;” it guides them so completely 
that they readily accept its decrees when they want to deny or affirm 
their ungovernable passions. 

Another tenet follows closely the Platonic idea that beauty and 
goodness are one and the same. A beautiful body is the outward ap- 
pearance of a beautiful and virtuous mind; in fact, outward beauty 
must indicate inward purity. This idea, expressed implicitly in 
nearly all Platonic court drama, clearly emerges in The Unfortunate 

*D’Avenant, Works, III, 33. 

% J[oseph] R[utter], The Shepheards Holy-Day (London, 1635), sigs. B5’—B6. 
% T[homas] G[offe], The Careles Shepherdess (London, 1656), pp. 28-29. 

*® The Deserving Favourite, \l. 1016-17, in Gray, op. cit. 


In The Shepheard’s Paradise (London, 1629 [1659]) fate guides nearly every move 
the characters make. See pp. 60, 65, 80, 87, 89, 94, 101, 158. See also Lynch, op. cit., p. 47; 
Upham, op. cit., p. 310. Cf. L’Astrée (Lyon, 1926), I, 317: “Le Ciel 1’a voulu, car c'est 
par destin que je l’ayme”’ 
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Lovers when Rampino grows rhapsodic over Amaranta’s purity, 
shining through the beauty of her face: 


Tis fair Amaranta, Galeotto’s daughter! 
The beauty of her mind shines in her face: 
For she is good as fair, . . .” 


Genorio makes Fidamira’s virtue “such” as her “beauty”; and, again, 
when he sees her face darkened like a Moor’s, he explains the corre- 
spondence between beauty and virtue: 


Virtue, Lady, is allwayes in hostility with diverse enemies, and even 
her scarrs do not impaire her but make her still intire. Therefore she 
suffers nothing by her liablenesse to distresse, and she is so beautifull, 
as she gives your colour a lovelinesse, that perswads me it is the bright- 
nesse of your soul shines through the darknesse of your face, .. .* 


Philaritus boldly asserts that chaste looks cannot but affirm a pure 


heart: Such modest looks as grace 


Arismena, cannot be counterfeit: She’s 
No Impostor: her chast looks are the true 
Symptoms of what lies treasur’d in the heart.” 


But perhaps Aurelian ‘Townshend expresses the idea best when he 
declares, in Albions Triumph, that Henrietta Maria’s ‘‘native Beau- 
ties have a great affinity with all Purity and Whitenesse”’; and, in 


? 


Tempe Restord, that her bodily beauty has a direct correspondence 
to her pure soul: 


So that Corporeall Beauty, consisting in simetry, colour, and cer- 
taine vnexpressable Graces, shining in the Queenes Maiestie, may draw 
vs to the contemplation of the Beauty of the soule, vnto which it hath 
Analogy.® 


**D’Avenant, Works, III, 17. 8 The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 48. 
7 4 
® The Careles Shepherdess, p. 17. 


” Aurelian Townshend's Poems and Masks, ed. E. K. Chambers (Oxford, 1912), p. 57. 


“ Tbid., p. 99. D’Urfé also romantically associates the beautiful with the good: “This 
theory of the close connection between love and beauty is given very definitely in his 
philosophical work, Les Epistres morales where he insists that ‘love is a desire of 
beauty; beauty and goodness are mingled together, for nothing can be beautiful which 
is not good, nor good which is not beautiful:” (Sister Mary Catharine McMahon, 
Aesthetics and Art in the Astrée of Honoré D’Urfé [Washington, 1925], p. 54.) In his 
epistles, D’Urfé writes: “Si l’amour est vice, c’est un vice qui naist de trop de vertu, 
chose peut-estre difficile 4 croire, si la raison ne nous l’aprenoit ainsi... L’amour c’est 
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Court writers persisted in reiterating this close analogy; conse- 
quently, since they yearned to make their heroines very paragons of 
virtue, they had to paint them first very paragons of physical beauty. 

No other drama of my acquaintance more often suggests women’s 
beauty. They have “transcendent beauty,’ possess “‘all the beauty in 
the world”;* they are “matchlesse’“—sometimes perfect, like Se- 


manthe, in Suckling’s Aglaura: 


Thou art thy selfe the greatest miracle, 
for thou art faire to all perfection, . . .“ 


But more often extravagant strokes of color fill in these general lines, 
where comparison is piled on comparison until description beggars 
the object: 

... She is white as Lillies, as the Snow 

That falls upon Parnassvs; if the Red were here, 

As I have seene’t enthron’d, the rising day 

Would get new excellence by being compar’d to her: 

Arcos, nor Cyprvs, AEGYPT never saw 

A beauty like to this; .. .* 





un desir de beauté, la beauté et la bonté se confondent ensemble, car rien ne peut estre 
beau qui ne soit bon, ny bon qui ne soit beau:’ (Quoted from Maurice Magendie, 
Du Nouveau sur L’Astrée [Paris, 1927], p. 19.) Since Astrée is in a “maniére générale” 
a statement of the Epistres in “proportions plus humaines;’ it is evident that this asso- 
ciation of beauty and goodness permeates the novel. (Magendie, op. cit., p. 21.) Cf. the 
statement of Hylas: “‘qu’est-ce qu’amour? N’est-ce pas un desir de beauté . . .?” (Astrée, 
II, 383.) 

“ The Shepheard’s Paradise, pp. 28, 33. 

® The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne (London, 1874), I, 65. 

“ Aglaura, p. 29. 

“ [Sir William Berkeley] The Lost Lady (London, 1638), p. 44. See also McMahon, 
op. cit., pp. 59-62. In Astrée women always have exquisite beauty: their golden hair 
floats over their snowy necks; their beautiful eyes gleam; they flash teeth of ivory; and 
their voices are musical. 

An interesting bit of satire on this extravagant description in court appears in Iohn 
Taylor’s A Common Whore (London, 1635). The subtitle describes the whore as being 
“very honest, beautifull and chaste”; in the poem are these lines (sigs. B8°-C1): 

“Another seekes to winne his Wenches will, 
With oyly Oratories smoothing skill. 
As thus. 


Most inestimable’ Magazin of beavty, rare Master-peece of Nature, perfections won- 
der, and Loues Quintessence, in whom the port and majestie of Iuno, the feature of 
Citheria, the wisedome of loves Braine-bred Girle, the chastitie of Diana, and the 
constancie of Lucretia, haue their domesticall habitation, who with the Goddesses 
art deifide, with the Graces graced, with the Vertues stellified, with the Muses honored, 
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Because of their superlative beauty, these Platonic women became 
models of goodness and virtue. “Thy sister;’ says Amadore to Ora- 
— 6% (ks & & 2% 4 

Have seen, and know her to be pure, as first 

Created light, new spreading buds, and flowers 


Ne’er handled in their growth, are not 
More innocently sweet.“ 


In The Platonic Lovers, Theander rhetorically informs Eurithea of 
her own unsullied purity: 


And thou, my love, art sweeter far 
Than balmy incense in the purple smoke; 
Pure and unspotted, as the cleanly ermine ere 
The hunter sullies her with his pursuit; 
Soft as her skin, chaste as th’ Arabian bird, 
That wants a sex to woo, or as the dead 
That are divorc’d from warmth, from objects, 
And from thought.” 


In the same play, Phylomont allays his suspicions concerning Euri- 
thea, who has been platonically bountiful with her love, by thinking 
of the “‘pure and chaste” condition of “her soul?’ Thus implicitly 
expressed in all these court plays is this thought: if woman be fair, 


she must therefore be pure; indeed, even divine. Beautiful “Saint- 
like’’* Fidamira has wishes that are ‘‘cleare from any stain” ;” Bellesa 
is “divine”; and Chrisea possesses “Divinest beauty:’* These women 
truly belonged to the hierarchy of angels! 

Such beauty, purity, and divinity act like a magnet, irresistibly 
drawing all love and affection within range—an attraction so power- 
ful that those under their combined spell alter their plans or lose 





and with the Senses admired: vouchsafe dread Empresse of my Affections, to pardon 
the intrusiue boldnesse of my untun’d tongue (which was never tipt with the Courtly 
Glosse of Adulation) who being the Ambassador of my heart, doth prostrate my selfe 
and my best services to be disposed of at your great commands: and as the refulgent 
beames of Titan makes purity of obscurity, so one glance or glimpse of the translu- 
cencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancie, will exile all the cloudie vapours of 
heart-tormenting moody melancholly; that like an usurping Tyrant hath captivated 
your humble suppliant, thus fervently to implore your Clemencie” 

“D’Avenant, Works, IV, 248. The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 19. 

“ Tbid., II, 34-35. © Tbid., p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 41. ® Tbid., p. 161. 

“Henry Glapthorne, The Ladies Priviledge (London, 1640), sigs. D1’-Da. 
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all discretion. Cleon, ambitiously interested in Clorinda, finds his 
evil resolution melting when he glimpses her beauty: 


She comes, be firm my resolution, 

The splendor of her eyes is powerful; already 

My designs meet with confusion: Love gives the lye 
To my ambition, triumphs o’re my discretion, 

And tels me that a Crown’s an aiery nothing 
Compared with the possessing of her personal 
Beauty: what wonders will the magick of 

Her tongue perform?” 


So strong is the power of beauty that even those who had already 
truly loved shift their affections to a more glorious “Saint” ;“ beauty 
is monarch over scepters and kings, and demands awe and worship 
from prostrate subjects who acknowledge no greater force: 


I know you are the daughter of a King, 
So to be reverenc’d: ... 


announces Agenor to Austella; 


R but I obey a power 
That aws all scepters; your beauty hath erected 

In my heart a greater monarchy, and that commands 
Me, fear cast by, here prostrate at your feet, 
Acknowledging my subjection. [Kneels]* 


From this belief in the divinity and power of beauty arose an im- 
portant rite: the worship of beautiful women. Women became god- 
desses or saints, at whose shrines men knelt in adoration. Though 
Marmion may have been writing satirically, he summarizes the ac- 
tions and rhetoric of this rite in Spruse’s extravagant courtship of 


Valeria: Now by that sacred shrine, brighter then Venus. 


To whom I pay my Orizons: that forme 
That faire Idea, that rules all my thoughts, 
Thy selfe I meane, that spotlesse seat of pleasure: 
The continent of all perfection, 
This spring of loue, that issues from my soule. 
Runnes in a streame as pure, as are your vertues, 
Full fraught with zeale, immaculate and free 
From all adulterate mixtures.” 
® Lodowick Carlell, The Passionate Lovers (London, 1655), Pt. I, p. 23. 
% The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 98. % The Passionate Lovers, Pt. I, p. 49. 
% Shakerley Marmyon, A Fine Companion (London, 1633), sig. E4. 
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In The Deserving Favourite, the Duke adores Clarinda as his ““God- 
desse;’ before whose “‘blest shrine” he offers up his “life and for- 
tunes.” Hylas becomes a “most religious votary” to the “white In- 
nocence” of Nerina;" and Thyrsis thinks it “Prophane to touch a 
hallowed thing like” Sylvia, yet he may adore her.” Cratander ex- 
plains this last thought much more fully when he sacrifices himself 
at Atossa’s shrine, knowing that his gift will be slighted: 


Be it far, 
Be’t far from me to thinke, where e’re I see 
Cleare streames of Beauty, that I may presume 
To trouble them with quenching of my thirst. 
Where a full splendor, where a bright effusion 
Of immateriall Beames doe meet to 
Make up one Body of perfection; 
I should account my selfe injurious 
Unto that Deity, which hath let downe 
Himselfe into those Rayes, if that I should 
Draw nigh without an awfull Adoration. 
Which my Religion payes to you: but being 
You like not the Devotion, be content 
To slight the Sacrifice, but spare the Altar.” 


This daily” immolation before goddesses raised them to such heights 


of holy purity that Tyndarus deems even doubting their chastity a 
heinous sin: 


Away foul sin.—’Tis Atheisme to suspect 
A devil lodg’d in such divinity. 
Call snow unchaste, and say the ice is wanton, 
If she be so. No, my Evadne, no, 
I know thy soul as beauteous as thy face. 
That glorious outside which all eyes adore, 
Is but the fair shrine of a fairer saint.” 


This worshipful prayer summarizes many beliefs of the cult: its 
assurance in the oneness of beauty and virtue, its religious adoration 
71). 815-17. ® Tbid., sig. Ba’. 
% The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. C4. © The Royall Slave, sig. Eq’. 


“ 'Techmessa replies to Ballio (who has lied to her about Pamphilus) that Pamphilus 
“adores” her “‘as his saint;’ that he paid “his morning orisons” at her window as “Duly 
as at the Temple’ (Thomas Randolph, The Jealous Lovers (Cambridge, 1632], p. 23.) 
This seems to imply that such worship was daily. See also The Shepheards Holy-Day, 
sig. E8, where Thyrsis speaks of “daily” worship. 


“ The Jealous Lovers, p. 6. 
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of beautiful women, its conviction that to suspect evil in such holy 
shrines violates ‘Platonic’ law.” 

From this worship arose an ethereal love of souls, divine in its 
essence.“ D’Avenant explains the first part of this concept in The 
Temple of Love, where the Magicians speak of the cult recently 
sprung up in court: 

They raise strange doctrines, and new sects of Love: 
Which must not woo or court the person, but 


The mind; and practice generation not 
Of bodies but of souls.* 


Semanthe, the Platonic, and Orsames, the anti-Platonic, expand this 
idea as they discuss the fruition of body and mind: 


Sem. Thinke you it is not then 
the little jealousies (my Lord) and feares, 
joy mixt with doubt, and doubt reviv’d with hope 
that crownes all love with pleasure? these are lost 
when once wee come to full fruition; 
like waking in the morning when all night 
our fancie has beene fed with some new strange delight. 


Ors. I grant you, Madam, that the feares, and joyes, 
hopes, and desires, mixt with despaires, and doubts, 
doe make the sport in love; that they are 
the verie dogs by which we hunt the hare; 
but as the dogs would stop, and streight give o’re 
were it not for the little thing before; 
so would our passions; both alike must be 
flesh’t in the chase. 

* See McMahon, op. cit., pp. 40-57. Miss McMahon, in her analysis of beauty in 
Astrée, finds that beauty is associated with Divinity. Beauty, therefore, must be wor- 
shipped out of respect for God. It follows, then, that beauty in women must also be 
worshipped. 

% Although the Platonics often mentioned love of the soul, the writer of Lady Alimony 
(sigs. H3’-H4) saw clearly that their avowals were only shams. The following song by 
the wives of impotent husbands indicates that Platonics gave more than their souls: 

“Ushers come and Aple-Squires “Shall we love, live and feel no heat 

To compleat our free desires: While our active Pulses beat? 
Platonicks there be store Shall we hug none of our own, 
Fitly fram’d and train’d tomanit. But such as drop from th’ Frigid Zone? 
Bavin once set a fire Let’s rather bid old Love adieu, 
Will not so soon expire; And ith’ Requests suit for some New 

Let’s never stay with such as they, Who have the heart to man it?’ 
Who gladly would but cannot. 

% D’Avenant, Works, I, 292-93. 
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Ori. Will you then place the happinesse, but there, 
where the dull plow man and the plow-mans horse 
can finde it out? Shall soules refin’d, not know 
how to preserve alive a noble flame, 
but let it die, burne out to appetite?” 


In The Platonic Lovers, Ariola argues that the uniting of souls 
brings greater bliss than the unity of flesh;” ‘““True Love;’ in fact, 
“is a Spirit extracted out of the whole masse of virtue; is the joining 
of “immortall’”” souls that have been made “but one?” Hence true 
love of equal hearts becomes divine in its essence. Love is more re- 
fined than friendship, because love emanates from the Creator, Gui- 
derius assures Cartandes;” Clorinda feels that her vows must be 
recorded in heaven;” and Austella states flatly that to dispute “What 
heaven hath join’d” is vain.” Thyrsis and Sylvia, however, explain 
the divinity of love most clearly when they point out that love is not 
a disease: 
Syl. They that thinke so, are such as love excludes, 

Men full of age, or foule deformitie. 

No Thyrsis, let not us prophane that deity: 

Love is divine, the seed of every thing, 

The cause why now we live, and all the world. 


Thy. Love is divine, for if religion 
Binds us to love, the Gods who never yet 
Reveald themselves in any thing to us 
But their bright Images, the fairest creatures, 
Who are our daily objects; loving them, 
Wee exercise religion: let us not 
Be scrupulous, or feare; the Gods have care 
Of us, and of our piety.” 


This divine love of souls is all-powerful; other gods are “Sub- 
Deities” to Cupid.” In Amyntas, Vrania carefully informs her father 


“ Aglaura, p. 6. %® The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 77. 

" D’Avenant, Works, II, 78. ® Aglaura, p. 5. 

” The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. F2. Cf. Lynch, op. cit., p. 46. Magendie (op. cit., 
p. 212), in systematizing the characteristics of the pastoral novel in his analysis of 


Astrée, finds that one of the main tenets of the pastoral is love of the soul: “Le véritable 
amour s’adresse a l’dme? 


™ [Lodowick Carlell] Arviragus and Philicia (London, 1639), Pt. II, sig. E8’. 
® The Passionate Lovers, Pt. Il, p. 129. ™ The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. E8. 
 Ibid., Pt. I, p. 76. % The Careles Shepherdess, p. 14. 
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that she must obey Cupid’s will, that she cannot overcome the power 


of Venus: Father, you know 


Divinitie i is powerfull, Cupids will 
Must not be question’d: 


‘ When Venus rides, 
Shee’ le linke the ravenous Kite, and milder Swan 
To the same chariot, and will yoak together 
The necks of Doves and Eagles; when as shee 
Commands, all things loose their Antipathie, 
Even contrarieties: can I alone 
Resist her will? I cannot, my Amyntas 
Shall witnesse that!” 


Generio, after arguing with himself about the supremacy of love 
and reason, concludes that love is ‘“‘much above reason” ;” and Meli- 
doro tells Camena that love so seizes the senses that their faculties 
have not the leisure to taste or to enjoy any other thing.” In The 
Springs Glorie, Thomas Nabbes succinctly brings together the be- 
liefs of the Platonic cult concerning love: 


‘ Venus Deity 
Is powerfull over all; and Ceres gives 
Fach that hath being that by which he lives. 
Yet many times excesse perverts the end 
Of pure intentions; and extreames extend 
Their powers to undoe those acts are free 
In their owne natures from impuritie. 
Love ought to be Platonick, and Divine; 
Such as is onely kindled, and doth shine 
With beames, that may all darke effects controule 
In the refin’d parts of the glorious soule. 
Men doe abuse your gifts, when they delight 
Onely to please their sensuall appetite, 
And heat the bloud from fulnesse; whence there growes 
No perfect love, but such as onely knowes 
The coursest difference, and therefore must 
Presume to owne no other name but lust.” 
% The Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph, ed. John Jay Parry (New Haven, 


1917), pp. 260-61. W. J. Lawrence conjectures that Amyntas was given at court (see 
Steele, op. cit., p. 239). 


™ The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 119. 8 Tbid., p. [51]. 

™ The Springs Glorie (London, 1638), sigs. C2’-Cg. This mask may not have been per- 
formed at court (see Steele, op. cit., p. 271). 

Concerning the power of love, see Lynch, op. cit., p. 60. See also Magendie, op. cit., 
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These are the main tenets of the Platonic cult in the court; but 
courtly thinking was not always idealistic or pure, as these beliefs 
would seem to suggest. In fact, a system of ethics sprang from these 
principles which declared “true” love higher than marriage, which 
placed a halo of purity around mental adultery and incest. For if 
beauty is glorified and worshipped, if beauty and goodness are one 
and the same, if love, having its origin in beauty, is of the soul and 


divine and all-powerful, then those subject to Venus cannot pos- 
sibly sin. 


It is true that most court plays concluded with marriage, or with 
the prospect of Hymen’s rites; but it is also true that marriage 
held less interest than inviolate vows, or chaste, divine love. Hence 
courtly writers confused issues: they felt that physical consumma- 
tion was the end of courtship, yet believed that love should tran- 
scend physical contact. Consequently they worshipped beauty and 
deified love in order to purify by reason a passion they were loth to 
call natural; and as a result marriage, which pointed toward natural 
ends, was often disparaged.” Fredeline explains this attitude when 





p. 211. Magendie finds that love is all-powerful in pastoral novels: “L’amour est un 
dieu tout-puissant, qui régne en maitre sur les coeurs? This idea also pervades Astrée: 
“Il n’y a pas dans 1|’Astrée d’idée plus fréquemment exprimée; c’est une des lois or- 
ganiques du roman’’ For example, Silvandre is caught in the bonds of a passion over 
which he has no control: “Combien de fois, voyant que la raison y estoit inutile, 
voulut-il les rompre avec la force d’une violente resolution? Mais autant de fois qu’il 
s'y essaya, autant de fois recogneut-il que c’est en vain que l’homme s’efforce contre les 
ordonnances du Ciel, et que celuy est le plus advisé qui scait mieux y ployer et con- 
former sa volonté’’ (Astrée, II, 8.) 


® Massinger alludes to this attitude in The Guardian, when Adorio tells Calista that 
his libertine love shall not be awed by ceremony. He follows an illicit proposal by 
words which show the court’s disparagement of marriage (Philip Massinger, ed. Arthur 
Symons (London, 1889], II, 192): 
“Calis. "Tis strange such a man 
Can use such language. 
Ador. In my tongue my heart 
Speaks freely, fair one. Think on’t, a close friend, 
Or private mistress, is court rhetoric; 
A wife, mere rustic solecism:’ 
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he observes the free affections of Eurithea, a Platonic lover, and the 
bashfulness of Ariola, who contemplates matrimony: 


Frep. Right, Sir. The first are lovers of a pure 
Coelestial kind, such as some style Platonical; 
A new court epithet scarce understood; 

But all they woo, sir, is the spirit, face, 
And heart: therefore their conversation is 
More safe to fame. The other still affect 
For natural ends. 

Cas. As how, I pray? 

Frep. Why such a way as libertines call lust, 
But peaceful politicks and cold divines 
Name matrimony, Sir; therefore although 
Their wise intent be good and lawful, yet 
Since it infers much game and pleasure i’th’event, 
In subtle bashfulness she would not seem 
‘To entertain with too much forwardness, 
What she perhaps doth willingly expect.” 


To some the rites of marriage seemed low, or a bit unrefined, even 
though such bonds might be lawful. When Phylomont asks Thean- 
der for Ariola’s hand, Theander readily grants that matrimony may 
be according to “law’’; “‘but is it comely?” he immediately adds.* 
Then he asks Phylomont to reduce his “reason to a cleaner sense;’ 
to think in a “noble way’”—to love platonically and not according 
to matrimonial law. So far did such thinking go that marriage be- 
came an offense that the laws protect*—a “needless charge” if ‘‘souls 
are wedded: 

But not only was marriage needless; it was a state in which the 
loved one lost her true value. Putting by the proposal of Lariscus, 

81 P’Avenant, Works, II, 17. 8 Tbid., p. 43. % Tbid., p. 45. 

*% Tbid., p. 42. The court attitude toward “servants” and husbands is lucidly stated 
in Brome’s The Northern Lasse (The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome [London, 
1873], III, 69), when Howdee and Squelch discuss mistresses: 

“Squ. I speak by a figure Humphrey; for to be inward with, or indeed within a Mis- 
triss, is to be a servant in the most Courtlie phrase. 

Ho. | sir. Those are convenient servants sir. We are covenant servants. They are re- 
spected above Husbands: We abased beneath Slaves. They purchase place, honours, 
and offices, oftentimes with their Ladies monies, when we find not our wages without 
hard words, and are in fear (poor snakes) to have our sloughs pulled over our ears 
before the year go about. We drudge for our Ladies, they play with their Ladies: But 


the best is, we labour and sweat it out for our Ladies, when they are fain to take 
physick, and lie in for their Ladies:’ 
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Castarina argues that she had much rather remain a worshipped mis- 
tress than become a neglected wife: 


You men, when you enjoy what you desire, 

Cool in affections, and being married 

We lose our price and value, while we keep 

Our freedome, you poure forth your service to us, 
And study new wayes of devotion too 

How to preserve us: .. .* 


On the other hand, marriage may be a haven of safety, if the lovers 
follow courtly devices. Sanmartino assures Cleantha that he, as a 
member of the court, does not commit “vulgar” or “Dull ignorant 
sinnes,’ infers that his passion is refined, and tries to convince her 
that his being married will lend “safety” to their love.” Frankly 
admitting that there are ‘‘No greater Libertines than married men?’ 
Ergasto, in The Lost Lady, lists the privileges they enjoy: 


First, our secrecy is held Authentick, 

Which is assurance will take up any woman at 
Interest, that is not peevish, then the acquaintance 
Which our wives bring us, to whom at times I carry 
My wives commendations, and if their husbands be 
Not at home, I doe commend my selfe.” 


But whether marriage cheapened the value of a wife, or whether it 
gave more liberty to a roving Don Juan, neither stood in awe of 
matrimonial vows unless they happened to coincide with the cult’s 
ideas of true love; civil law need not be heeded if it impinged on the 
individual’s personal freedom. In The Jealous Lovers, Pamphilus 
curses the godhead that would turn him from his passionate desires: 


If out of spight thou crosse me, know, weak godhead, 
I’le teach mankinde a custome that shall bring 

Thy altars to neglect. Lovers shall couple, 

As other creatures,—freely, and ne’re stand 

Upon the tedious ceremonie—Marriage: 

And then thou Priest mayst starve.* 


This is not only supreme individualism; it is ethical anarchy. 
® The Careles Shepherdess, p. 15. 


* [William Habington] The Queene of Arragon (London, 1640), sig. B1Y. It is only 
fair to mention that Sanmartino is a “halfe witted Lord”; but there is truth in the 
statement he makes. 


" The Lost Lady, p. 6. 8 Footnote on page 294. 
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Thus it follows that matrimony may be “impure;’ that real law 
is not civil custom but the dictates of the individual’s heart. When 
Nerina thinks she is going to be forced into marriage with Daphnis, 
whom she does not love, she has hopes of only “impure delights,’ 
and feels that her faith will be violated; and Dorinda strengthens 
her statement by announcing that the civil laws of marriage have 
nothing to do with the vows of true love, which are made in heaven: 


The vow Charinus, is not made to men: 
The Lawes have not to doe with that which is 
Seal’d and recorded in the Court of Heaven.” 


Earlier, Dorinda had observed that Nerina’s body may be linked to 
that of Daphnis by the rites of Hymen, but that her will may not 
be so joined without Nerina’s consent.” In The Fair Favourite, the 
Queen, although bound to the King by marriage, tells Eumena, his 
mistress, that he works no harm, for fate made Eumena his first 
choice;” and later, when the King and Queen muse over his love for 
Eumena, the Queen not only exonerates, but even glorifies, his love 
outside the matrimonial tie: 


If it were low, and sinful love, I should 

Not think it worth my envy or my fear; 

If pure and noble, as my strictest faith 
Believes, it is too great a treasure to 

Be made particular and own’d by me 
Alone, since what is good doth still encrease 
In merit of that name, by being most 
Communative.” 


This belief, which made the institution of marriage a sort of con- 





8 The Jealous Lovers, p. 81. In Lady Alimony (sig: E4) this lawlessness is vigorously 
satirized: 
“Platon. Those be your Husbands, Ladies;—how pitifully they look? 


Ladies. Alas, poor Cuckolds. These Platonicks discover 
Knights. Ladies, we were sometimes your Husbands. { the Knights: and scorn- 
Ladies. True, fully eye them. 


You were so; but your known defects have raz’d 

That style of Wedlock: and infranchis’d us 

From that tyrannick yoke-—We’'r now our own, 

Nor shall our Beds by you be henceforth known’ 
® The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. C7. *% D’Avenant, Works, IV, 239-40. 
” Ibid., sig. C6’. 9 Ibid., p. 264. 
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venience less sacred than individual desire, led to the conviction 
that true lovers cannot sin.” 

The concept that Platonic lovers are released from social responsi- 
bility is the most curious and slippery of all the ideas springing from - 
the glorification of beauty and love. The ethics of the cult moved 
around this central point: to sin is to break the laws of the cult, not 
of convention. Genorio, who has not kept true faith, thinks himself 
tainted;* but, when Fidamira admonishes him for his “break in 
faith,’ he defends himself by saying it is no crime to raise up “de- 
votion” to a more “glorious saint:’ Agenor, who also senses guilt for 
having shifted his affections, and whom Austella reproves for being 
“tainted in his faith;’ is defended by Clorinda’s statement that 


A change produc’d by such perfection, 
Is not to be esteem’d inconstancie, but wisdom.” 


Exoneration thus follows inconstancy if the lover lifts his affection 
toa more saintly beauty; in fact, beautiful women embody so much 
virtue that their actions, or those of their lovers, must not be ques- 
tioned. ‘To suspect the actions “Of a Goddess” is unjust;” to think 


* The author of Lady Alimony ridicules this conviction. The Platonics vow true love 
to their ladies; then Tilly-vally, one of the Platonics, proposes without shame an 
adulterous affection (sig. C1"): 

“Like brave Platonick you profess much love, 
Which you ennamle with gilt promises, 
But my affection’s conscious of no guilt 
Nor a rhetorick tincture: Some can speak, 
And call the heavens to record, when their fancy 
Meer Planet-struck, has fixt their influence 
On various Objects:—this deludes poor Wenches, 
And makes them melt like Cerusse:—Heav'ns forgive them, 
I’m none of that light Leven: nor Florello, 
Caranto, Palisado, Salibrand, 
Nor you Morisco: moments of delight 
May prompt unmannag’d youth to damn’d protests 
And vows which they intend not: whereas, Madams, 
Your choice has made you happy in your change. 
This shall my dear affianc’d Tinder finde 
In her Embraces; and in those conclude 
Stoln waters be the sweetest. 

All. Excellent; 
Thou shalt be styl’d th’ Platonick Pithias:’ 


Such is Tilly-vally’s casuistic defense of his plan to cuckold Tinder’s husband! 
“ The Shepheard’s Paradise, p. 83. * Ibid., Pt. 1, p. 45. 
* The Passionate Lovers, Pt. II, p. 117. 
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that clandestine meetings might foster evil, casts slurs on beauty- 
guarded virtue. For, when Alvero asks of Evandra “leave to make 
free use” of every “opportunity” to see her secretly, she replies that 
“Not angels” could meet ‘‘With less intent of sin’”;” and Cleantha 
declares that Oniate may love with impunity Floriana, even though 
she be married: 

Yes deere Floriana. 


Yet neither danger to thy chastitie, 
Nor blemish to thy fame. Custome approves it.” 


What “Custome” approved was that a lover might break any law 
of convention so long as he kept the laws of true love inviolate, for 
none can “erre”’ in this “onely and first law’—the “‘first Religion; 
not “taught” but innate within all.” To love beauty alone is enough 
to purify individual whim, because affection is a part of universal 
love, which has its origin in heaven: 


There is no harm in love; your nicety 
Hath wrong’d us both. Peculiar and distinct 
Affections are but small derived parts 
Of what we call the universal love; 
And universal love, undoubtedly, 
Must be the best, since ’tis ascrib’d to heaven. 
Take, sir, the freedom you desire!"” 


And courtly lovers did take all the freedom they desired: they 
wanted constancy in love, yet believed beauty should be “Commu- 
native”; they longed for love of the soul, yet tasted unchaste love of 
the flesh; they reasoned until even adultery and incest were justified 
on grounds of physical beauty. 

The first paradox is at once evident. Constancy in love received 
unparalleled praise, but Platonic lovers were not very constant; they 
even believed that beauty should be enjoyed by all. Amorous in- 
forms Morphe that she wrongs her beauty by keeping it from the 
gaze “Of solemne adoration’; and Phillida questions the worth 
of a “whining constancy” that wastes beauty on “one servant’’—a 
beauty which might procure the ‘‘Vowes, Sacrifice, and service of a 

* D’Avenant, Works, III, 123. *® The Queene of Arragon, sig. Ba’. 


Henry Killigrew, The Conspiracy, A Tragedy (London, 1638), sig. E1. This play 
may not have been acted in court (see Steele, op. cit., p. 251). 


1 D’Avenant, Works, IV, 255. 
101 The Poetical Works of William Strode, ed. Bertram Dobell (London, 1907), p. 211. 
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thousand.” Arguing for “Communative” beauty and love, Alvaro 
rejoices that others have inclined their affections to his own choice; 
bemoans that the “senseless world” should so mistake the “privilege 
of love’; and reasons that, since “heaven affects plurality” of “wor- 
shippers t’adore and serve,’ women themselves should not be “barr’d 
a numerous address,’ for do not women “imitate” the “upper beauty 
most to mortal view’? Atossa, however, when defending herself 
for having given a gold chain to Cratander (the “Royall Slave” cap- 
tured by Arsamnes, her husand), presents the clearest argument for 
freedom in love; she replies to Arsamnes’ rebuke: 


99102 
° 


Doth not the Sun (the Sun, which yet you worship) 
Send beames to others than your selfe? yet those 
Which dwell on you loose neither light, nor heat, 
Comming not thence lesse vigorous, or lesse chast. 
Would you seale up a Fountaine? or confine 
The Ayre unto your walke? would you enjoyne 
The Flow’r to cast no smell, but as you passe? 
Love is as free as Fountaine, Aire, or Flower. 

For’t stands not in a poynt; ’tis large, and may, 
Like streams, give verdure to this Plant, that Tree, 
Nay that whole field of Flow’rs, and yet still runne 
In a most faithfull course toward the bosome 

Of the lov’d Ocean.™ 


Soon Atossa convinces Arsamnes that she has done no wrong, that 


she is chaste and pure and “wholly” his; and Arsamnes solemnly 
agrees: 


Thou art still vertuous my Atossa, still 

‘Transparent as thy Crystall, but more spotlesse. 

Fooles that we are, to thinke the Eye of Love 

Must alwayes looke on us. The Vine that climbes 

By conjugall Embracements "bout the Elme, 

May with a ring or two perhaps encircle 
Some neighbouring bough, and yet this twining prove, 
Not the Offence, but Charity of Love.” 


The Platonics did not believe, apparently, that charity begins at 
home. 

1 The Lost Lady, p. 29. 108 D)’Avenant, Works, III, 169. 

™ The Royall Slave, sig. F2. 


™ Tbid., sig. F2’. The author of Lady Alimony satirized this idea, also. After the 
Platonics have had “private Parliance, Dalliance and Embraces of their Ladies) the 
husbands of these ladies enter in a melancholy and discontented mode, Sir Amadin, 
one of the husbands, asking (sig. E3"): 


“Is this th’Platonick Law; all things in common?” 
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The second paradox is even more interesting. Loving with their 
minds only, Platonics sup: osedly were chaste and pure; yet the 
ethics of the cult allowed them unusual liberties that involved more 
than the soul. Sometimes they themselves saw but dimly the faint 
line between love and lust, Valeria perceiving in Spruse’s courtship 
the two “interwoven with such subtle threads” that she could “‘scarce 
distinguish them: But more often they did not realize their think- 
ing was twisted. Mirtillus, in The Shepheards Holy-Day, longs for 
the “heavenly” life of the court, where a mistress will satisfy the 
yearnings of her lover without even consulting Hymen;™ and Ar- 
viragvs argues with Philicia that, since they are one soul, should they 
not therefore be of one body?” Phryne, a “virgin pure and spot- 
lesse;”” shamelessly suggests to Asotus that they “‘twine and kisse” 
while their “lips are soft” and their “embraces warm,’ for “ "Iwere 
sinne to passe” up the “time allotted” for their “sports”;™ the love 
of Doria and Chrisea is too young (they are full grown) to “conceive 
a sinne;’ nor may his love speak a “‘lawlesse passion,’ yet Doria says 
they may freely “entwine’™ In The Platonic Lovers this idea reaches 
absurdity, Theander begging Eurithea, as he wooes her platonically, 
to “Sit nearer!;’ for he feels they are “too remote’’;™ and Ariola, de- 
ciding to give up “natural” love for love of the soul, asserts that her 
conversation may now take “All liberty;’ that her ‘‘salutes” may be 
“More amorous and bold, though virtuous still?” Even more in- 
congruous are Theander’s actions when he pursues his love into 
Eurithea’s room at night: after she unveils on her couch, Theander 

16 4 Fine Companion, sig. E3’. 10 Tbid., p. 61. 

1” The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. G1. 11 The Ladies Priviledge, sig. B3". 


8 Arviragus and Philicia, Pt. I, sig. B1. 42 —D’Avenant, Works, II, 58. 
1 The Jealous Lovers, p. 74. 


“8 Ibid., p. 77. Warehouse, in Jasper Mayne’s The City Match (Oxford, 1658; p. 63), 
doubts this sort of “virtuous” freedom. Bright and Newcut, two “loose” fellows living 
by “Platonick Love? are brought into a lady’s room simulating pictures, whereupon 
Warehouse exclaims: 

“Now I conceive what is Platonick Love, 
Tis to have men like Pictures brought disguised, 
To Cuckold us with vertue’’ 
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overflows with loving words as he embraces her with chaste and 
Platonic desires: 


Thou art not Eurithea, but my rose, 
My sober bashful flower, and I 
Thy wanton woodbine that must grow about 
Thee in embracements thus, until thou art 
Entangled with chaste courtesies of love.™ 


Theander, evidently, was not convinced there might be form with- 
out substance.” 

But the Platonics went still further astray; their confusion of 
thought led them at times to defend adultery and incest. Fredeline 
may not be the best Platonic lover, but he asserts that he possesses 
“pure platonic love.’ Later he assures Amadine that members of this 
“new wise sect” may “meditate” in places kept “Not at the lover’s 
but the husband’s charge’’;” and still later he confides in Buonateste 

14D’Avenant, Works, II, 34. 


45 The Platonics’ interest in physical contact appears in a number of places. In Lady 
Alimony (sig. C2), a boy, after observing the Platonics and their ladies, comments that 
“they couple handsomly, as if they had been married after th’ New fashion’ Valerio, in 
Shirley’s The Duke’s Mistress (The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley, ed. 
Alexander Dyce [London, 1833], IV, 245), seems to satirize the actions and thoughts of a 
courting Platonic when he tries to seduce Ardelia, the Duke’s mistress; he could have 
been as tedious as a Platonic lover (see Aglaura, p. 12), or could have used his fine 
phrases, but their desires are the same whatever the means: 


“You cannot, sure, be ignorant of my meaning. 
~ 6 « I could have used 
More circumstance, have praised you into folly, 
And when I had put out both your eyes with metaphors, 
Led you to my desires, and to your pillow; 
But ‘twas about:—I could have said I loved you, 
Look’d sad, and squeez’d my eyes, have sigh’d, perhaps, 
And sworn myself quite over breath, that I 
Thought you a saint, and my heart suffer’d more 
Than the Ten Persecutions. Hang’t! time’s precious. 
I take the nearest way, which your discretion 
Will like me for; yet I can love you too,...” 
4® D’Avenant, Works, II, 52. 
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that he wants his mistress married to another so that he may enjoy 
the sweets of adultery: 


Pray, listen then! If I should think t’enjoy 
Her by the tame and formal title of 
A wife, I were but simply gull’d by my 
O’reweening and too saucy ignorance, 
As knowing well my birth, my fortune, and 
My years make me unfit for such a hope. 
Yet it is apt she marry too; and why? 
That she may taste man: for, sir, in this cold 
And frozen life of her virginity, 
There is no means to prosper my desires; 
But when she comes to relish man, whose warm 
Contaction makes her thaw, then like a spring, 
Too long imprison’d in her ice, she'll spread 
Into a lib’ral stream, that every thirsty 
Lover may carouse, until his heat be quench’d.™ 


Even this breach in accepted ethics, however, is not as great as that 
defended in Aglaura, where incest is actually made pure. Immedi- 
ately after Orsames and Philan discuss the Platoniques, Orbella so- 
liloquizes upon loving her husband’s brother: 


What is it thus within whispering remorse, 
and calls Love ‘Tyrant? all powers, but his, 
their rigour, and our feare, have made divine! 
But everie Creature holds of him by sense, 
the sweetest Tenure; yea! but my husbands brother: 
and what of that? doe harmlesse birds or beasts 
aske leave of curious Heraldrie at all? 

Does not the wombe of one faire spring, 
bring unto the earth many sweet rivers, 

that wantonly doe one another chace, 

and in one bed, kisse, mingle, and embrace? 


Shortly following this monologue, Ariaspes, her husband’s brother, 

appears; after kissing her, he boldly states that, because of the “beau- 

tie” in her face, her “divinitie” is “too great to be prophan’d”;” and 

toward the end of the play, when Orbella views Ariaspes’ dead body, 

she speaks of a sorrow so purified by love that her tears will make 
41 Tbid., p. 66. 118 4 glaura, p. 13. 1° Tbid., p. 14. 
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violets and primroses grow on his grave.” She was beautiful and 
divine, and their love was pure; hence their incestuous thoughts 
were washed free from stain.™ 

This is the extreme of Platonic reasoning. Perhaps courtly writers 
argued thus in order to absolve their own questionable conduct; 
perhaps they wished to condone the ancient yearning to give Cyp- 
rian Venus free rein. They “honed” for the age “nearest to the 
Gods;’ when no one’s will was enforced, when each followed “Na- 
tures lawes” and by “instinct” loved the “fairest”; they sanctioned 
individual whim. Justifying his passion for Valeria, Aurelio sum- 
marizes such ethical anarchy: 


And why should I be staid from going to her? 
Why should a couetuous eye watch ore that wealth 
That is my right, I will goe claime my due, 

And justifie the seisure. Why should parents, 
That can giue to their children, neither mindes, 
Nor yet affections, striue to governe both? 

"Tis not justice: yet where should I complaine? 
Loue has no barre to pleade at, nor no lawes 
To rule vs by, nor Court to judge our cause.” 


This sounds the keynote of lawless Platonic love—love that really 
had no bar to plead at, no laws to go by, no court in which to pass 
judgment, unless its bar, laws, and court were exquisite physical 
beauty and the instinctive urges of the heart. Placing the blame on 
fate, the Platonics claimed their “due” and justified their seizure by 
crowning their love with a halo of pseudo-purity and -virtue. 

1” Tbid., p. 36. 

11 The author of Lady Alimony shows how beauty may make vice appear virtuous. 
Toward the end of the play, the Duke makes the following speech before the ladies, 
their Platonic lovers, and their husbands (sig. Ka): 

“Let’s first then look on Vices which put on 

The face of vertue; and where modesty 
(Meerly dissembled) cloath’d with taking Beauty 
Arms it self strongly ’gainst all Opposition: 
Nay, what retains ofttimes such influence 
On reverend Scarlet, as it darks the light 
Of Judgement; and makes Elders fix their eyes 
On rare-light Objects, which so strangely takes 
As they make Judges vices Advocates.’ 

2 The Shepheards Holy-Day, sig. B7’. 

%8 4 Fine Companion, sig. F1. 
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Caustic satire in Lady Alimony and tart remarks in other plays 
suggest that the court practiced such love. There is other evidence as 
well. Courtiers, far from living “eminently virtuous lives,“ prob- 
ably welcomed this Platonism as ‘“‘an excuse for more zealous 
love-making:’™ Gifford bemoans that Massinger thrusts into The Em- 
peror of the East an improper discussion of contemporary manners, 
the temper of which may be best seen in Pulcheria’s questioning the 
“Squire of Dames,’ whose obvious profession is cuckolding husbands 
in court; and Professor Fletcher suggests there might be meaning 
in The Platonic Lovers being dedicated to Henry Jermyn, “whose re- 
lations with Henrietta Maria had been dubiously intimate?” What 
was the Puritan reaction? 


Apparently, the Puritans refrained from preaching directly 
against Platonic love, but scanty facts indicate they did not approve 


14 Harbage, op. cit., p. 71. Mr. Harbage also states: “There seems to have come among 
the polished, idle, and aimless young gentlemen of these times a rather ugly species 
of backwash, resulting no doubt from the cramped posturing of the court, with its 
artificial gallantries and incessant patter about platonic love’ Several incidents exem- 
plify this backwash. 

In 1627 Lady Purbech was tried in the High Commission for adultery with Sir Robert 
Howard, was found guilty, but escaped during the Christmas season and avoided 
penance. “Penance and restraint were indeed somewhat unseasonable at a time of such 
Jovial festivity and indulged freedome;’ observes H[amon] L['Estrange] (The Reign of 
King Charles (London, 1655], p. 72). 

Lady Frances Howard, adulterer with Sir Robert Carr before her divorce, was of a 
“very lewd report;’ says L’Estrange (op. cit., p. 114); yet Francis Lenton paints her in 
glowing colors and praises her as high as any saint in heaven in Great Britains Beauties, 
Or, The Female Glory (London, 1638; pp. 26-27). In this book Francis Lenton makes 
the Queen and her ladies very vessels of purity and virtue. Apparently Lady Frances’ 
beauty absolved her from earlier guilt. 

M. Guizot (History of Charles the First and the English Revolution [London, 1854], 
I, 221) states that in 1636 England was flooded with pamphlets “against the disorderly 
lives of the courtiers,’ but I have not yet been able to locate many pamphlets for that 
particular year. 

Clarendon (The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England [Oxford, 1843], 
p. 31) regrets that there was a curious absence of understanding in many things, and 
a “strange perverseness of understanding in the rest: the court full of excess, idleness, 
and luxury?’ 

By the end of the period the term Cavalier had actually become a word of reproach 
({James Howell] The Trve Informer (Oxford, 1643], pp. 33-34)- 


4% Upham, op. cit., p. 331. 
12% The Plays of Philip Massinger, ed. W. Gifford (London, 1813), III, 260, 350. 


17 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 195, n. Mr. Fletcher also comments as follows about Eurithea, 
the Platonic lover free in her affections: “Eurithea is plainly the Queen. Can D’Avenant 
be intending an apology?” 
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it. Prynne may well have had court drama particularly in mind when 
he flayed lewd and lascivious plays: 


Hee who shall but seriously consider those amorous smiles, and wan- 
ton gestures; those lascivious complements, those lewde adulterous kisses 
and enbracements; those lustfull dalliances; those impudent, immodest, 
panderly passages; those effeminate, whorish, lust-inflaming solicitations; 
those severall concurrences, combinations, conspirations, of artificial, 
studied, and more then Brothel-house obscenities: those reall lively rep- 
resentations of the acts of venery, which attend and set out Stage-playes; 
must needs acknowledge; that they are the very Schooles of baudery; the 
Tutors, the occasions of reall whoredomes, incests, adulteries, &c. whence 
they were at the first consecrated to Venus (the Goddesse of whoredome 
and adultery) the very Roman Theater being stiled, THE TEMPLE OF 
Venvs, as Tertullian writes.” 


It is important to observe where the nobles felt the sting of Prynne’s 
lash. The Earl of Dorset thundered against Prynne at his trial, call- 
ing attention to the “base Liveries” he had bestowed upon “Court 
and Courtiers,’ and asking whether he had found fault “with the 
Court and Courtiers Habits’; then he praises the Queen’s “Chastity” 
and concludes that the “Roman Church” should not be condemned, 
“were all such Saints as She:"” Such negative evidence suggests pretty 


clearly that Prynne’s aim had been accurate, that he had found a 
vulnerable spot in the Queen and her courtiers, and that the court 
knew their drama irritated the Puritans. 

The Puritans, furthermore, may have associated the worship of 
beauty in women with Mariolatry and with a degrading effeminacy. 
Stafford infuses Platonism into his life of the Virgin Mary: she must 
of necessity be chaste and pure because of her outward radiance and 
beauty,” which he describes in terms that make her kin to Bellesa, 
or to any other pastoral saint; and she is adored in a manner not 
differing greatly from the worship of women in Platonic drama. 
Henry Burton bitterly resented such idolatry,” bewailed that “In- 
novators” were getting close to the King and “‘assimiling themselves 

1% Histrio-Mastix (London, 1633), p. 386. 

#” John Rushworth, Historical Collections (London, 1680), Pt. Il, pp. 238-40. 

™ Anth. Stafford, The Femall Glory (London, 1635), pp. 2-6. 


™ Henry Burton, For God, and the King. The Summe of Two Sermons Preached on 
the fifth of November last in St. Matthewes Friday-Streete (1636), p. 123. 
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to the manners of the Court; and warned of “Iesuites baites and 
seducements” which tend to emasculate youth: 


Yet such like Souldiers, trained up in such a licentiated disorderly 
campe, as that of Venus, of the Lady May, in their sportfull intertain- 
ments, are those like to prove: who when they should fight for their King 
and Countrey, will bee ready either to take their heeles, as not knowing 
how to keepe ranke, or because effeminate Sports and warlike encounters 
will not suite together.” 


Burton clearly had in mind the Queen and her Catholic faith; it is 
possible that he alluded to the Platonic cult when he spoke of Venus 
and effeminate sports. Robert Crofts condemns courtly love much 
more directly: he recalls how lovers compare their mistresses’ eyes 
to “Starres;’ how they speak of them as “Angels” and even “‘Idola- 
trize” them; then he severely indicts courtiers for their unlawful 
lusts: 


You Courtiers and others, who thinke it a trimme peece of glory to get 
a Mistresse, and a Ladyes favour forsooth, you who esteeme and call your 
Minnions, Goddesses and divine creatures; And would like Adam give 
Paradise if you had it for an Apple, and venture heaven to satisfie your 
base and vnlawfull Lusts, you that adore these Victimes, and think your 
selves most happy when you can tempt the Pudicity of these female crea- 
tures and overcome them to your Lusts, what doe you but act the Devils 
Stratagems which he teaches you, what doe you enjoy and adore but a 
Crust of Playster full of corruption, a peece of flesh that must Rot and 
turne to Putrifaction.™ 


Crofts seemed fully aware that courtly worship of beauty served as 
a blind for passionate, illicit love. 

This is not the whole story of Puritan reaction, but these passages 
seem to indicate that Platonic love with its lawlessness was one phase 
of courtly life that helped fan the flame of the coming rebellion.” 

182 Tbid., p. 165. 18 Tbid., p. 63. 


1% Robert Crofts, The Lover: Or, Nuptiall Love (London, 1638), sigs. D4’-D5. I have 
not yet been able to identify Robert Crofts with the Puritan party, but this and two 
other works (Paradise Within Us: Or, The happie Mind [1640]; The Terrestriall Para- 
dise, Or, Happinesse on Earth [1639]) convince me that he had Puritan leanings. 

18 This idea I intend to elucidate further in a more complete study of the court and 
its ethics. 
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Notes and Documents 





The Monastic Library and Scriptorium 
at Ashridge 


HE COLLEGE OF Bont Homings at Ashridge, Buckinghamshire, 
» pes founded in 1283 by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall. Although 
the founder presented a very handsome manuscript of Peter Comes- 
tor’s Historia Scholastica (now B.M. Royal 3 D VI) to the house 
before his death in 1300, the nature, and even the existence, of its 
library formed by further acquisitions has gone unrecognized. No 
medieval catalogue of its contents has survived, and the very few 
Ashridge books known to be in modern British libraries have never 
encouraged further study or search. 

There is no printed information concerning the library or books 
at Ashridge. John Boston’s catalogue of English monastic libraries 
(unfortunately incomplete) does not include it, nor is it mentioned 
in the variants of his catalogue, the “Registrum Anglie de libris doc- 
torum et auctorum veterum,’ or the ““Iabulae septem custodiarum 
super bibliam:’ Leland omitted it from his itinerary, although he 
stopped within a mile from it, at “Berckhamstede Castel?’ Publica- 
tions of later years contain nothing about the Ashridge collection. 

The manuscripts at present known to exist in England, exclusive 
of a few minor collections so inadequately equipped with printed 
catalogues that a search was impossible, are as follows: 


1 British Museum. Royal 3 D VI 
Petrus Comestor. Historia Scholastica 
Late 13th cent. (New Palaeographical Society, I, pl. 1) 
Inscription, fol. 1: “Liber domus de Assherugge” 


Apparently executed for Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, and presented 
by him to the College. This manuscript is mentioned in the in- 
ventory of 1542. 


[ 305 ] 
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2 British Museum. Royal 7 F XI 
“Florarium Bartholomei,’ “Speculum Peccatoris” 
15th cent. 
On fol. 259 is the name Ricardus Hutton, “qui Ricardus contulit 
istum librum domui religiose de Asherug ibidem in biblioteca 
permansurum, anno domini 1518.’ In the Catalogue of 1666 


3 British Museum. Royal 15 C XVI 
Ovid, Historical Romances, Richard de Bury, etc. 

Late 14th cent. 

Belonged to the Hospital of S$. Thomas of Acon, London, “ex dono 
venerabilis viri dom. Henrici Spycer canonici de Wyndesor’’ It 
was afterwards pledged to Ashridge, fol. ii: “‘caucio mag. Ioh. 
Nele Magistri domus sancti Thome de Achon. London. exposita 
penes ven. virum rectorem de Ashrugge pro quodam uolumine 
Omelias Origenis super Ihesum Naue necnon super alios libros 
biblie continenti, quod quidem volumen habet in sec. folio Ama- 
lech. et quid ibi’’ At a later date it was returned to the Hospital 
by James Butler, Earl of Ormond. In the catalogue of 1666 


4 Oxford University. Bodleian Library. Summary 2313 (Bod.415) 
“Handlyng Synne;’ etc. 
Early 15th cent. 
Inscription of fol. giv: “Liber Douns de Asshrugge” 
Acquired by the Bodleian in 1605, 
5 Oxford University. Trinity College XVIII 


William de Pagula (?). Oculus Sacerdotis. Etc. 

14th cent. 

Inscription on fol. 2: “Iste liber constat domui religiosorum de 
Asserugge in Chylterne juxta villam de Berkhamsted. Si quis 
alienaverit ab illa domo religiosa anathema sit, et in inferno sit 
ei mansio ubi nulla est redemptio:” Presented to the library in 
1641 by Francis Combe 


A Psalter in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge contains the 
dedication of Ashridge in the calendar at October 22, and thus may 
possibly be an Ashridge book. However, in the absence of further 
evidence, the volume might equally well have belonged to Berkham- 
stead Priory. 

To the above-mentioned manuscripts may now be added four 
others which came to the Huntington Library with the purchase of 


+I am indebted to J. R. H. Weaver, Librarian of Trinity College, for the correct tran- 
scription of this note. 
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the Bridgewater Library, founded in the sixteenth century by Sir 
Thomas Egerton: 


6 EL g H 15. Martyrology, Constitutions, etc., of Ashridge 
a) Kalendar. Fols. 3b-8b 
Of the Sarum type. Contains the dedication at October 22. 
b) Martyrology. Fols. ga—98b 
Contains many obits of rectors, brethren, and benefactors. 
c) Constitutions, etc. Fols. gga—105a 
d) Copies of charters. Fols. 105a-116b 
e) Kalendar. Fols. 107a—-109a 
Not completed. Notes referring to the election of the last rector, 
the death of Henry VIII, etc., have been written-in. 
f) Another charter. Fols. 110a-110b 
MS. on vellum, 111 leaves, 1034x714 in. Ca. 1410 


7 ELg H 3.Summa Summarum (inc. “Ad honorem & laudem .. .”’) 
MS on vellum, 404 leaves, 1414 x 934 in. Late 14th cent. The old 
Bridgewater pressmark, “L: CC: B: 2./16:’, and a note, “ex dono 
Richardi Combe Armigeri;’ are written on fol. 1a in the hand of 
John Egerton, 2d Earl of Bridgewater (1622-86). The manuscript is 
imperfect at the end. 
8 ELgH9 
a) Aegidius de Columnis 
De regimine principum. Fols. 1-103b 
b) Boethius 
Consolation philosophiae, with the commentary of Nicholas Tri- 
vet. Fols. 105-198b 
MS on vellum, 199 leaves, 1354 x 93% in. Late 14th cent. 
The old Bridgewater pressmark, “L: CC: B: 2./13”’, and the Richard 
Combe inscription, appear on fol. 1a, in the hand of the ed Earl. 
The MS is incomplete at beginning and end. 
9 EL7H8 
a) Johannis de Dee 
Flos decretorum. Fols. 1-18 
b) Martinus Polonus 
Margarita decretalium. Fols. 22-277b 
With alphabetical index. Fols. 22-31b 
MS on vellum, 294 leaves, 1454 x 1014 in. 1368 
The old Bridgewater pressmark, “L: CC: B: 2./15:’, as well as the 
Richard Combe note, appears on fol. 1a, in the hand of the 2d Earl. 
Other inscriptions are noticed below. 


Manuscript 6 requires very little comment. The pressmark points 
to its acquisition by the Egertons sometime previous to 1686, but 
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from what source is unknown. The volume is exceptionally worn, 
and its unattractive appearance may possibly have been responsible 
for the lack of attention to the details of its acquisition. However, 
the Ashridge source is clear. 

Manuscript 7 is a large, thick folio, written in a rather ugly book 
hand. It likewise bears the Richard Combe inscription by the 2d 
Earl, but adds a further indication of the provenance of these manu- 
scripts. The verso of folio 274, a blank leaf between Books IV and 
V, has been scribbled on with a piece of lead or similar dry point, 
but some portions are sufficiently clear to be read. Here the name 
“‘Waterhowse”’ occurs twice, and some letters are written after the 
fashion of pen trials, but in a set rather than cursive hand. The iden- 
tity of the hand has not yet been established. However, the coinci- 
dence that this name is found in the manuscript, and that Thomas 
Waterhouse was the last Rector of Ashridge, confirms the already 
suspected Ashridge provenance sufficiently to warrant the inclusion 
of this volume in the present list. 

Manuscript 8, unfortunately, is incomplete both at the beginning 
and the end, and was in this condition in the time of the 2d Earl, 
whose handwriting is found on the first and last pages. It has the 
same Richard Combe inscription, but contains an additional note, 
on folio 1, in a seventeenth-century hand: “liber Fra. Combe ex 
coenobio Ash[ ] ex dono Avunculi ibm Abbatis Dni Tho. Water- 
house”’ Here lies the key to the early history of these manuscripts, 
subsequent to the dissolution. The course they followed can best be 
illustrated by a brief outline of the history of the Combes family 
of Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, and its relation to Thomas 
Waterhouse, last Rector of Ashridge. 

Thomas Waterhouse was elected in 1529 and surrendered the Col- 
lege on November 6, 1539. In 1535-36 he granted Hempstead Bury 
to John Waterhouse and Richard. Combes (the latter of whom was 
one of the executors of his will and a son of Robert Combes, whose 
wife was a sister of Thomas Waterhouse). That the reversion of the 
estate was granted to Richard Combes in: 1540 is particularly inter- 
esting, for it was at Hempstead Bury that Thomas Waterhouse is 
said to have lived with his nephew, after the dissolution. The land 
and buildings of Ashridge itself were granted to Richard Combes, 
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on March 28, 1557, by Queen Elizabeth (then princess), for a period 
of twenty-one years. In 1604 Ashridge passed to Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton, who also purchased other estates originally belonging to the 
College. 

Richard Combes died in 1595, and was succeeded in his estates at 
Hemel Hempstead by his son Francis (1554?—1625), who in turn was 
succeeded by his son, another Francis. This Francis (born 1583) 
died in May, 1641, apparently without issue, and seems to have been 
the author of the note in manuscript 8. His property passed to his 
brother, Tobias (1586-1663), who granted Oate Barne and Wheat 
Barne to Sir Richard Combes in 1651.* There is no certainty that 
Sir Richard was the son of ‘Tobias,’ but he was evidently acquiring 
property and influence in Hemel Hempstead at this period. He 
bought the moiety of the manor of Hemel Hempstead in 1665, and 
later received a grant of the office of steward of the manor, as well as 
custory of court leet after it had reverted to the crown in 1660. He 
was knighted on February 5, 1661, and died before 1680. 

This, then, is the course the manuscripts pursued during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The exact details of their removal 
from Ashridge remain unknown. Thomas Waterhouse could not 


have removed the entire library, nor even all the finest manuscripts, 
as is attested by the existence of the two manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Since Leland is silent about Ashridge books, no further 
explanation of the circumstances is to be found. 


The last manuscript in this series, g, is in many ways the most in- 
teresting. The index is beautifully decorated in an unusual style of 
elaborate red-and-violet pen ornamentation. At the head of the pro- 
logue to Martinus Polonus is an illumination depicting the author 
(or scribe) kneeling before the Virgin and Child; the verso of the 
leaf bears a full bar border with a three-quarter ivyleaf-and-thistle 
pattern in a vigorous and typical English style. The initial letter 
contains some fine gold leaf work. 

Of the utmost importance is a lengthy note by the scribe, Simon 
de Wederore, of Tring, Hertfordshire, who was at great pains, ap- 


* Victoria County History of Hertfordshire (1908), II, 220. 


* Robert Clutterbuck, History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford (1818-27), 
I, 419. 
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parently, to perpetuate the circumstances of his labor, for, later in 
the volume, the note is twice repeated. The inscription is very un- 
usual, on account of the fulness of its detail. It occurs on folios 18'- 
18’, 31V, and 277v—2”8r, and reads: 


Ad honorem dei, et gloriose virginis Marie & beati Petri apostolorum 
principis & omnium sanctorum, Simon de Wederore de ‘Trenge frater 
domus de Assherugge ordinis sancti Augustini Lincolniensis diocesis, 
hunc librum scripsit, & contulit deo et ecclesiae siue domui predicte, & 
omnibus fratribus eiusdem domus, ibidem perpetuo permansurum ad 
profectum et utilitatem eorumdem absque qualicumque alienacione, ob 
memoriam Philippi de Wederore patris sui, & Petronelle matris sue, frat- 
rumque suorum Johannis & Thome, & Katerine vxoris predicti Thome, 
ac ipsius eiusdem fratris Simonis, & omnium, ac singulorum, pro quibus 
ipsi aliqua pietatis opera facere tenebantur; tercio kalendas Julij, lit- 
tera dominicali .a. Anno domini Millesimo, .CCC.mo ]xviijuo, reservato 
tamen supradicto fratri Simoni quo aduixerit de licencia sui superioris 
usufructu dicti libri, Quem quidem librum si quis alienauerit, seu titu- 
lum hunc deleuerit anathema sit, & a sacratissimo corpore ac sanguine 
dei & domini redemptoris nostri Ihu xpi in cuius honore eadem domus 
predicta fundata est; alienus existat, atque in extremo examine, districte 
subiaceat ulcioni, Fiat, fiat, AMEN. 


There is no indication that this injunction was ever violated until 
the dissolution, and then, paradoxically enough, most probably by 


the rector himself. 

While so slight a foundation as a single inscription of this nature 
does not warrant the conclusion that any considerable number of 
manuscripts may have emanated from the Ashridge scriptorium, 
there is at least a possibility that more of this scribe’s work may be 
identifiable. Certainly, the excellence of the manuscript evidences 
much experience and would suggest further employment of such 
skill. Also to be remarked is the circumstance that the book was writ- 
ten at a very unpropitious moment, when the endowment of the 
house had suffered severely as a result of the plague, and before the 
Black Prince re-established its security in 1376. 

The volume bears the Bridgewater pressmark in the hand of the 
2d Earl, and the Richard Combe inscription. As manuscript 9g re- 
mained at Ashridge until the dissolution, mention may be made of 
yet another Ashridge book, to which there is a passing reference. 
According to an inscription on folio 18a, in a red ink and handwrit- 
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ing of somewhat later date than that of the manuscript itself, there 
was also, at that time, a copy of Bartholomeus Brixiensis in the 
library. But the manuscript, if extant, has not been identified. 

If the doubtful Fitzwilliam Psalter be included, there are thus 
twelve books known to have been at Ashridge. This number is un- 
impressive enough and does not postulate that a medieval library 
of importance once existed at Ashridge, but many famous medieval 
monastic libraries for which we are fortunate to have contemporary 
catalogues are today represented by an equally small number of vol- 
umes. Syon, for example, in 1526, contained 1,421 volumes, of which 
only half a dozen or so are extant. Of the 450 that Dover Priory had 
in 1389, but 19 are now known. In 1170 Canterbury Cathedral had 
223, of which all save three have disappeared. No more than a few 
manuscripts remain of the once great libraries at Glastonbury, Sher- 
borne, and Malmesbury. Consequently, the paucity of surviving 
manuscripts does not necessarily preclude the possibility of a good 
medieval library. If the present scattered evidence does not suggest 
a glorious past for Ashridge, its library may well have been above the 
average, thanks, perhaps, to the scribal industry that we know pro- 
duced at least one of the manuscripts within its walls. 


H. C. Scuutz 








The First Draft of Ascham’s Scholemaster 


MANUSCRIPT DRAFT of the first book of The Scholemaster was 
A noted by Cooper in his biography of Ascham,* and described 
by Alfred Katterfeld in his monograph.’ The manuscript (Royal 
B. XXIV, Art. 2, fols. 47-78) consists of 63 folio pages, apparently 
written in Ascham’s own hand. The signature “Lumley” at the bot- 
tom of the first page identifies the manuscript as the former prop- 
erty of the Elizabethan collector, John Lord Lumley, and it is listed 
in the catalogue of his library.’ 

Comparison of the text with that of the first edition (15'70)‘ veri- 
fies Katterfeld’s judgment of it as a first draft of the first book. A study 
of the manuscript will illumine the composition of the book, and 
also Ascham’s ideas. 


1. The Occasion 


The preface of the printed version explains that The Scholemaster 
was written at the request of Sir Richard Sackville for the use of his 
grandson, and the request is again referred to in Book I of the same 
text.’ The manuscript (here called R) does not include a preface, 
and Sackville is not mentioned in the course of it. Instead, R gives 


Ascham’s motive as the instruction of his own son: “for whose sake 
speciallye, I have takyn the paynes, to wrytt this litell treatise” (fol. 
65”). This motive was maintained until the rewriting, since in Oc- 
tober, 1567, Ascham put in the Queen’s mouth the words: “I hear 
say you have written a book for the bringing up of your children, 
well commended by them that have seen it: One might speculate 
at length on the reasons which led Ascham to ignore Sackville in the 
first place, and to revive later (in 1568, if the inference made below 
is correct) the interview with Sackville which was his point of de- 
parture. 

1 Athenae Cantabrigienses, I (1858), 267, item 10. 

? Roger Ascham (Strassburg and London, 1879), p. 321, n. 1. 

® Trinity College Cambridge MS O. 4. 38, fol. 152. 

* As reprinted by W. A. Wright in Roger Ascham: English Works (Cambridge, 1904). 

‘Ibid., pp. 222-23. 


* The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, ed. J. A. Giles (London), II (1864), 158 (letter of 
Oct. 10, 1567). 


C313] 
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The son “for whose sake speciallye” the book was written may 
have been either Sturm the eldest, or Giles the second, son. Ascham 
does not say explicitly, but he does refer touchingly in R, in a paren- 
thesis omitted from the final text, to “the pur cleane wytt of a sweet 
yong babe (as I haue good experience in myn owne sonne Gyles, 
god be praysed) . . .”” Sturm was born in October, 1562;° a third son, 
Dudley, was born in August or September, 1564;° Giles must there- 
fore have been born in 1563. The book was begun on December 11, 
1563, when Sturm was somewhat more than a year old, Giles a few 
months. It is tempting to suppose that Ascham wrote R with Sturm 
in mind. 

2. The Date 

In the printed preface, Ascham notes that he began the book on De- 
cember 11, 1563—the morning after a conversation at Windsor with 
Sir Richard Sackville. He intended it for a Christmas present to Sir 
Richard, but the book grew as Ascham developed the three topics 
raised in the conversation. He says that he worked on it until the 
death of Sackville, which is given by the Dictionary of National 
Biography as April 21, 1566. ‘Thereupon it was abandoned for “Al- 
most two yeares togither;’ says the preface”—that is, until 1568, the 
year of Ascham’s death. It was then resumed and finished at the in- 
stigation of someone, seemingly Sir William Cecil. 

Internal evidence makes it clear that the R text—that is, the first 
draft of the first book—was completed long before the death of Sack- 
ville in 1566. The first draft of the second book apparently does not 
survive, and one is free to guess that Ascham did, or more probably 
did not, write the second book before his final revision in 1568. For 
the date of R, the early reference to Giles as a babe is inconclusive. 
He would still be a babe at the latest possible date for R—April, 
1566; but Ascham’s failure to mention the third son, Dudley, who 
was born toward the end of 1564, suggests that at the time of writing 
Giles was the youngest. Possibly the sentence was written before the 
birth of Dudley. 

In folio 67v, “‘mt thomas hobbie” is mentioned as the translator 
of The Courtier; in print he becomes “Syr Th. Hobbie” (p. 218). 


7 R, fol. 52°; cf. Wright ed., p. 200, Il. 5-6. ® Ibid., pp. 101, 131. 
8 Works, ed. Giles, II, 71. 2 Wright ed., p. 179. 
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Since Hoby was knighted in March, 1565~6—in the month preced- 
ing Sackville’s death—the manuscript’s mention of him must have 
been made only before that date. ‘This reference is also inconclusive. 

Almost at the end of the text (fol. 73), a more decisive reference 
occurs. Mention is made of “even this last yere, yt worthy Offycer, 
St. th. Lodge, Lord maior” and his disciplinary measures. The refer- 
ence was later changed to apply to London Lord Mayors in general 
(p. 234). Lodge was Lord Mayor from October, 1562, to October, 
1563; Ascham must therefore have written before the end of 1564, 
possibly before the end of 1563-4. The editors of the catalogue of 
the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum (II, 297) have nar- 
rowed the choice to 1563—rather needlessly, one would think, 
since they thereby allow Ascham less than three weeks’ time in which 
to write R. Theirs is a possible, but not a necessary, conclusion; 
1563-4, allowing Ascham till the end of the year old-style, would 
seem safer. 

The dating needs to be confirmed by examination of the manu- 
script. The editors of the royal catalogue have decided that the 
paper used was available in 1563. There remains to be determined 
whether R is a rough copy revealing the throes of composition, or 
the first finished draft, or a fair copy which might have been made 
at a later date. 

R is a continuous composition, without gaps, blank pages, or 
blank portions of pages. It contains perhaps one correction per 
page: in most cases, either a single word inserted, or a single word 
crossed out and followed by the preferred word. It is not therefore 
a perfect fair copy. On the other hand, unless Ascham “never blotted 
a line” in composing, it is not throughout a rough draft. The hand- 
writing varies in both style and form. It is somewhat more finished 
at the beginning, and somewhat less regular toward the end; but the 
number of corrections does not increase with the irregularity. The 
inference is that it was not written continuously, nor with the same 
pen. 

In form, the writing varies between the secretary hand and the 
Italian hand, but not systematically. In the first ten pages, the Ital- 
ian hand is regularly used to begin a paragraph, but thereafter there 
are no paragraph indentations, and there is therefore no regular 
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recurrence of the hand. The same hand is used throughout for Latin 
words and names; at times the writer, having begun to use the 
Italian hand for such words, continues to use it for a number of 
lines, just because he has started with it. Sometimes the Italian hand 
goes on for several folios, notably 50r to 52° (corresponding to 
Wright edition, pp. 186-87, 197-99) and 72-73 (Wright, pp. 225- 
26, 234); but its use does not seem to denote special emphasis. 

As for the ink, I am indebted to Miss Lilian J. Redstone, who has 
kindly examined the manuscript, for the opinion that it shows no 
notable variation. It gives no sign, that is to say, of Ascham’s re- 
turning after an interval to correct or to add. 

On the whole, the probability is that R is neither a fair copy nor 
an initial rough draft, but something in between. If the term be 
permissible, it seems to be a progressive first draft, some of it rep- 
resenting the original composing, some of it perhaps recopied (prob- 
ably at once) from a blotted page. In any event, it is the completed 
first draft, ready for fair copying or for the eventual rewriting prom- 
ised at the end, when Ascham writes: “‘sufficientlye for the tyme, 
though not enoughe for y¢ matter: & mor els whan, if occasion shall 
so requyre it” (fol. 78"). The haste apparent in the last pages may 
mean that Ascham was trying to finish R in time to make it a Christ- 
mas present to Sackville, as he had intended. Whether he did finish 
it in time, or whether a fair copy was made and presented to Sack- 
ville, we cannot say. 

Assuming that R is a fairly continuous first draft, one may safely 
state that there was no intervening revision before the final revision 
in 1568. The proof is to be found in the drastic changes which 
Ascham was to make in the third section, which deals with Italy. 
This section, as it appears in R, badly needed rewriting; no minor 
changes would improve it very much. Now, the rewriting, with its 
drastic changes, was most likely done in 1567 or 1568, since the most 
salient new feature, the diatribe against Italian books, was com- 
posed in those years. The evidence is given below. If adequate, it 
will go to prove that R was left in its present somewhat undeveloped 
form until the time of the final revision. 

If the first draft of Book I was finished in the winter of 1563-4, 
Ascham may then have continued with Book II. Or he may have 
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waited until 1568, observing at that time, now that his children 
were old enough, the need of developing his methods of instruction 
in Latin. Certainly the discussion of these methods does not belong 
to his original plan derived from his talk with Sackville. In the be- 
ginning, Ascham was concerned with the general objectives of edu- 
cation; now, in Book II, he was to be concerned with the methods 
of elementary instruction in particular. He had already foreseen 
the need of this sequel when he concluded the writing of R. In his 
last sentence, he said: ‘‘as I began playnlye and simplie wth my yong 
scholer, so wil I not leaue hym, God willyng, till I haue brought 
hym out of the schole, & placed hym in the vniuersitie, a fitt student 
for logick & Rhetoryk or any other other science” (fol. 78"). We do 
not know whether, having finished R in apparent haste, he con- 
tinued immediately with Book II, working on it until the death of 
Sackville in 1566; or whether he merely thought about it, and wrote 
no more after he finished R. 


3. General Comparison of the Two Versions of Book I 


The main ideas of the first draft are the same as those of the final 
text: (1) the need of gentleness in a schoolmaster; (2) the need of 
moral discipline of young men over seventeen; (3) the moral danger 
to youth of life in Italy. In R, the first section is about half as long 
as in the final text (as printed in Wright's edition of Ascham’s Eng- 
lish works, and hereinafter called A). The second section in R, 
though of about the same length as in A, is less well organized, and 
contains material discarded by A. The third section is about half 
as long in R, and was to receive considerable development. In quan- 
tity, R is more than one-third shorter than A. 

The first section, the argument for gentleness rather than com- 
pulsion, begins and ends in almost identical fashion in R (fols. 47- 
55%) and in A (pp. 182-203). Ascham added to A a middle portion 
(pp. 188-97), which many readers will find the most interesting part 
of the section. He devotes these 10 pages (out of a total of 2114 in 
the section) to his observations of the difference between “quick” 
wits and “hard” wits—a shrewd piece of psychology; and he adds 
Plato’s ‘‘notes,’ or marks of intelligence, by way of authority. This 
addition appreciably strengthens the section without materially 
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changing its nature. That is to say, the discussion has become satis- 
fyingly concrete in treating the teaching of Latin composition (in 
R), the types of minds to be trained (not in R), and the superiority 
of the stable to the school (in R)—in other words, the success of the 
voluntary principle in physical training. Altogether, the argument 
has been improved in detail, and the specific illustration much en- 
riched. 

The second section is somewhat cumbersome in both versions. 
Its 1914 pages in A (203-22) discuss the classical precedents for the 
moral discipline of youth, state the dangers of lack of control, and 
note the bad examples of adults in court and in the country in gen- 
eral. Passing on to the positive remedy, the argument suggests the 
duties of parents, indicates in a charming digression the courtly 
accomplishments which Ascham approves, and ends by recalling the 
good models to be found at court and in the university. The mate- 
rial is quite too varied to be compressed within the space allowed, 
and one is more impressed by the illustrations than by the argument. 

The second section in R follows virtually the same course, in 
about the same space as in A. Indeed, it may be noted that this sec- 
tion occupies in R just about one-half of the manuscript (3014 pp. 
[fols. 56—72]). A adds the page of discussion (203-4) of the classical 
precedents of obedience in Cyrus and Samson; and it omits some 
rather needless praise of Cambridge worthies (fols. 68y-69) and 
some praise of Elizabeth as a person as well as a student (fols. 7o0v- 
71). Part of the Cambridge matter is transferred in A to Book II; 
some that was omitted is quoted below, along with the remarks 
about the Queen. 

The second section has, then, been somewhat better organized in 
the revision, but certain interesting, if perhaps irrelevant or need- 
less, material has been omitted. 

The third section is, in R (fols. 72-78), much farther away from 
completion than the other sections. It does not contain the con- 
versation with Sackville on the subject of Italy, with which A opens 
(p. 222). It limits to a few sentences the discussion of Ulysses as the 
model traveler (incidentally, not quoting Watson’s hexameter ver- 
sion of the Homeric line on Ulysses); and it does not bring in Plato's 
indictment of immorality, or the violent denunciation of the Eng- 
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lishman returned from Italy, as swine, ass, fox, and wolf. The 
pseudo proverb, “Englese italianato e un diabolo incarnato,”™ is 
in R (fol. 74%; A, p. 229); but the full five-point case against Italy 
is not stated, because R does not include two of its points—the harm 
done by Italian books and the civic factiousness acquired in Italy. 
Altogether, this section in R falls short some 7 pages, or about one- 
half, of the final version (lacking particularly A, pp. 226-32); and 
it does not have the latter’s cogency or fulness of statement. 

R notably omits the long discussion (A, pp. 229-32) of ““bawdie 
books” from the Italian, ‘“‘moe . . . set out in Printe within these fewe 
monethes, than haue bene sene in England many score yeare be- 
fore.’ This seems to refer to the publication of the following: 
William Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, Vol. I, January 26, 1566; Vol. II, 

November 8, 1567; 

Peter Beverley’s Historie of Ariodanto and Ieneura (from Ariosto), 1566? 

(licensed 1565-66); 

Geoffrey Fenton’s Tragical Discourses, 1567; 
Aeneas Sylvius’ Eurialus and Lucrece (reprinted 1567); 
Arthur Broke’s Romeus and Juliet (reprinted 1567); and possibly a por- 

tion of Boccaccio’s Filocopo, 1566? 


The main differences between R and A may, altogether, be sum- 
marized as follows. Omitting the “Praeface to the Reader,’ R begins, 
continues, and ends much as does A. In A have been inserted 10 
pages (188—g7) in the first section, one full page (203-4) in the sec- 
ond section, and 614 pages (226-32) in the Italy section. The middle 
section has been somewhat rearranged, and about three manuscript 
pages have been omitted. The larger specific omissions will now be 
considered. 

4. Specific Material in R 


R makes frequent use of the word trim or trimly; A almost invaria- 
bly changes this word, as follows: 


R A 
trymlye vtteryd (fol. 49¥) truely vttered (p. 186) 
so trym a framynge off sentences (50%) streight a framing (187) 
best and trymmest Printinge (52¥) fayrest printing (200) 
1 | say “pseudo” because Jerome Turler was to state it: ““Thedesco Italionato, Diabolo, 


incarnato:’ (The Traveiler [English tr. (London, 1575) of De Peregrinatione (Strassburg, 
1574)], p. 66.) 
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serue god trulie, and ther Contrey serue God and contrey (200) 
trimlye (53%) 

yt tryme treatise (55) learned treatese (202) 

trymlie and wittelie saing (58¥) most wittelie (207) 

tryme souldiars (58¥) good souldiours (207) 

answeryd ... trymlie (64¥) verie wiselie (215) 

sayd wislye and trymlie (64¥) saide wiselie (215) 

ryd trymlie (66v) ride cumlie (217) 

trymlie translatyd (67%) well translated (218) 

A, 198: In place of the full citation from Plato, on love rather 
than fear, R gives only part of the Platonic sentence, adding (fols. 
51-51%) similar remarks from Aristotle and Isocrates. 

A, 210: Ascham refers to a cursing infant seen ‘““This last somer, 
...1n a Ientlemans house’ R locates the house as ‘far northe” 
(60’)—a clearly indiscreet allusion. 

A, 212: Ascham boasts of having a complete collection of Greek 
literature in “‘my poore studie:’ R said ‘‘my poore librarye” (62V). 

A, 214: The last sentence of paragraph 2 generalizes the dubious 
case of those who, without learning, have yet seemed to escape the 
perils of mere experience. In R another sentence stated a further 
illustration instead of a conclusion: 


France in deed, hath one Mamorancye; yet one Cardynall of Arras, for 
my moneye, to all respects, to passe all matters, to answer all persons, is 
lik a fayr Diamond comparyd with a dymme saphir. [Fol. 64.] 


The imperial minister, Granvelle, the ‘“Cardynall of Arras;’ was 
praised earlier by Ascham in his Report... of... the state of Ger- 
many.” An account of Ascham’s interview with him is described in 
a letter of 1552.” 

A, 215: Paragraph 3 compares a negligent father to a hunter who 


set a “‘whelpe” on a “hole herde’’ R added the contrasting figure of 
a skilful hunter: 


A pratie example for wise fathers to folow. But, the race of wisdome 
cumnyng [i]t out of learnyng, is lyk a fayr course of a tryme grehounde 
at a goodlye buck, separatyd, by a good woodman, out of some fitt par- 
rock, and passing thughe a faire lawnd, even by the standing of ye Prynce: 
8 Wright ed., p. 140. 
18 Works, ed. Giles, I (1865), 334-37. %* The first letter of the word is blotted. 


wch ¢ 
praise 
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wch course standith in open sight, even to the farthest end, to the great 
praise of the fayr grehound, to the contentatyon of all lookers on. [Fol.65.] 


One wonders if this figure was omitted by inadvertence. 
A, 219: The paragraph in praise of St. John’s College was con- 
tinued in R, with a longer eulogy, which may be quoted in full: 


This commendacion, will some men mislyk, & namelie concernyng wor- 
thie mr Chek, But Mr Watson, of Lincoln lat Byshope, who can well 
judge, doth know full well, yt I say trewe, who also speciallye amongest 
others, doth owe to mr cheke, the best part of his excellent learnyng. 
An other odd man, of mr chekes schole also, hath wrytten his Epitaphie: 
in whose iudgment I lightlye contemne the envie of others. 


Doctrinae Lumen Checus, Vitaeque Magister, 
Aurea naturae fabrica, morte iacet. 
Non erat in multis unus, sed praestitit unus, 
Omnibus et patriae Lux fuit ille suae. 
Gemma Britanna fuit, tam magnum nulla tulerunt 
Tempora thezaurum, tempora nulla ferent. 
I know an other man also, who, for his loue, his labor, his excellencie 
in learnynge: for planting learnyng in his owne house and famylie, is 
blessyd of god, to his present comfort, to the honor of learnynge, to 
thexample of all other ientlemen, to breadd vp in theyr famylies the lyk 
lernynge, is blessyd of god I say, wth those felicities, wch Aristotle doth 
affourd to a happie father, Tlodvyorta Ayoria & Ayapta to. Example, not 
onlye in good thinges, but a great deale mor in ill thinges, hath a mer- 
velous force. Time was, whan one Bishope in Pryson, kept vp mor Papis- 
trie in England, bi his onlye example, than all the sermons a broad in 
England, then all the bookes in england, or out of england dyd. [Fols. 
68v-69. ] 
The reference to Thomas Watson as bishop is perhaps more daring 
in this passage in R than it was to be later. The final text praises 
Watson as a poet (A, 284); otherwise, Ascham was to eliminate 
praise of his learning, although in Book II (A, 278) he lists him 
among other lights of St. John’s College. The obvious reason for the 
omission would be prudence, since Watson, only just released from 
the Tower when Ascham was writing R, was to survive as the only 
recalcitrant among the Marian bishops. The epitaph was by Walter 
Haddon. As printed in his posthumous Poematum ... Libri Duo 
(1576), it was to vary somewhat from Ascham’s version: reading 
% Sig. Ki. 
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‘“morum”’ instead of “Vitae” in the first line, and rearranging the 
third and fourth lines to read: 


Non erat é multis vnus, sed & omnibus vnus 
Praestitit, & patriae lux erat ille suae. 


When John Strype later printed the epitaph as copied from the tomb 
of Cheke,” he virtually repeated Ascham’s version, varying only in 
reading “e multis” in the third line, and “flos” for “Lux” in the 
fourth. The “other man” is presumably Sir William Cecil. The 
“one Bishope in Pryson” is apparently not Watson, since Ascham’s 
‘Time was” seems to refer to an earlier period, but Gardiner, who 
was imprisoned during most of the reign of Edward VI. The com- 
mission for the trial of Gardiner includes the charge that he had 
strengthened the malcontents.” The fact that Gardiner was Ascham’s 
protector in the next reign, as Ascham more than once declares 
gratefully,” probably accounts for the lack of abuse here. 

A, 220: The above passage was continued in R by the following 
sentence, preserved in A, which led up to the panegyric of Queen 
Elizabeth (A, 219): 


And one example, though out of learning, yet not out of good maners, 
was notable in this Courte, not fullie xxiiij years a go, whan all the actes 
of Parlement, many good Proclamations, diuerse strayt commaunde- 
ments, sore punyshments generallie, speciall regarde priuatlie, cold not 
doo so much to take away one misorder, as thexample of one good bigge 
one dyd, still to kepe vp the same: The memorie whereof, doth yet re- 
maine, in a common prouerbe of Byrchyng lane. [Fol. 69.] 


No editor has identified this “bigge one” of scandalous behavior, 
even with the help of the addition in A, “big one of this Courte’’ 
The dating of R as 1563-4, however, enables us to shift the scandal 
back to 1540. This is rather too early to suggest the behavior of 
Queen Catherine Howard, which was unveiled at the end of 1541, 
and too early for the known escapades of Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, in 1542 and, especially, in 1543, when he broke windows in 


8 The Life of the Learned Sir John Cheke, ed. John Strype (Oxford, 1821), p. 131. 

1]. A. Muller, Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction (New York, 1926), p. 195. 
Cf. The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. George Townsend (London), VI (1846), 
80-81, 94. 

1 E.g., in Works, ed. Giles, II, 129. 
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the city.” One can hardly proceed further without discovering the 
proverb which was bandied in Birching Lane. Birching, or Birch- 
over, Lane, off Cornhill, was the street of the drapers and hosiers, 
according to Stow,” who mentions no proverb. 


A, 219-20: The panegyric of Elizabeth was both varied and short- 
ened in the final text. The R version is as follows: 


Examples of this present tyme, I will presentlye passe over, to avoyd the 
suspition of flaterye: yet one present example, in spytt both of envie & 
flaterye to, I wyll not omytt, & yt is our pearles Prynces Quene Elyzabeth 
hir selffe. It is your shame, ye yong ientlemen of england yt one mayd, 
shuld goo beyond you all, in excellencie of lernyng, and knoledge of 
tonges. yea, I beleue, yt syx of the best gyuen ientlemen in this court, 
haue not somuch goodwyll, bear not so fervent loue, bestow not somoch 
labor in studie, & yt daylie in Constant order, for the encreace of farder 
knoledge, as hir Matie doth. Envyous wyttes, will iudg by theyr owne 
meanesse, that I overreach, in this my talke: but what skylleth it, seyng 
the best & wiseste do know I say trouthe. And I do beleue, that, besyd 
her perfyt readinesse, in latin, Italien, french, & spanyshe, she readeth 
here at wyndsor, mor grek everye day, then some Prebendary in this 
churche, readeth latin in a hole week. Therfor, I can not but mervell, 
yt those lustie bloodes, wch think it theyr shame to be learnyd, dar look 
such a princess in the face, who, next yt she is a Queene, doth count it hir 
greatest honor, to exced other in knoledg and learnynge. but what dare 
they not doo, in whome is nothing elles but boldness & ignorance. And 
surelie hir Maties mynd, desir, will, labor, studie, and constancie, is more 
mervelouse to me, than all hir knoledge, who, wthin the walles of hi- 
previe chamber, hath com to yt excellencie, yt scace one or two rar wittes 
in both the vniversities, haue reached vnto. And, besides learnyng, she 
from hir cradle, brought vp emong all courtlye pleasures, hath led hir 
life, as litle subiect to the vayne delites of eye & eare, as ever wer Balnea 
Dianae in the vale of the hill Parnassus; so, that not onlie, she may be 
an example of learnynge to all ientlemen, but a Mistres of womanhod 
to all wemen, & a mirrour of cumlie & orderlie Lyving to all her court. 
And, yet in all other excellent qualities, fitt for a noble woman, she is 
still lyk hir selffe, yt is aboue all the rest, as, in riding most trymlie, in 
dansing most comlye, in playing of Instrumentes most excellentlye, in 
all cunnyng nedle work, & finest portrature, yea, & to discende to those 
housewiuelyk propreties, wch wer so commendyd in Lady Mary lat 
Queene of hungrye, and regent of flandres, she shall appeare a diana 
emonges all the nymphes, in what cumpanye of ladies so ever she shall 
Edmond Bapst, Deux Gentilshommes-Poétes (Paris, 1891), pp. 256-58, 266-73. 
® John Stow, A Survey of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), I, 81, 198-99. 
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be. And thies be but hir Maties petie praises, & excersices onlye wthin the 
walles of hir prevy chamber: but her iust Comendacion, for hir out- 
ward & weightie affaires of hir state, requireth an other argument, a 
longer treatise, greatter leysur, & mor habilitie, than is in me. Yet, never- 
thelesse if God shall lend me liffe, wth lif helth, wth helth leysur and 
libertie & other fytt opportunities, Posteritie shall be partaker, what a 
pearless Princesse, England at this present doth enioye. And thus ye see 
Examples to virtue be fewest in number, and as I sayd, like fair markes, 
but ouer farr of, to reach easlye vnto: whan allurementes to vice, be ever 
over manye, and allway to readye at hand: And therfor is the Court, a 
dangerouse & slipperie place, for youth to staie well in, wthout great 
grace, good regarde, and Diligent Lookynge to. Tyme was, whan I dyd 
reioyce to see the court, in manye respects lyke to the vniversitie: and 
I am now evyn as sorye, to hear say, yt the Vniversities be ouer lyk the 
court. And I will tell you, what a man of good yeares, of good credytt, 
brought vp in the vniversitie, told me, not wthout some teares. I dyd 
scace beleue hym: & surelie I was loth to beleue hym & I trust that it is 
not alltogeder trew, yet thus moch he sayd to me in deede: That not 
onlie iudgment in doctryne was moch alteryd, . . . [Fols. 69—71.] 


The text continues with a lament for the universities, transferred in 
A to Book II (p. 281), and presently shifts back to the denunciation 
of ‘“vnkindnesse”’ in the world (209). Then follows the Italy section. 
The whole passage illustrates Ascham’s deviation from his subject, 
the lack of discipline in youth. It contains, however, the interesting 


plan of a book on the Queen—a project which is not elsewhere men- 
tioned. 


A, 226: Instead of the discussion, from Plato, of the fruits of vice, 


R originally contained a passage in praise of travel elsewhere than 
in Italy (the second sentence is kept in A, 234): 


Travelinge into other Contreys, is not so dangerous, no nether france, 
nor spayn, & namelie Germany. And therfor manye Godlye & excellent 
learned men, not manye yeares ago, dyd make a ryght chouce, by myn 
opynyon, when necessitie draue theme out of this Realme, to place them- 
selves ther, wher Christes Doctryne, the feare of God, punishment of 
synne, & disciplyne of honestie, wer had in speciall regarde. And I am 
gladd to report yt in englishe, wch my frende Ioan: sturmius wrote verye 
trymlie in Latyn to me, of the praise of those our men: Saynge thus, that 
ther behaveour & liff was soch, as, thei wer pitied for theyr miserye, lovyd 
for ther honestie, and honoryd for ther learnynge, whersoeuer they came. 
Thei went not willinglie, but wer dryven cruellie out of this Realme, to 
wander abroad. For surelie if civil obedience might haue bene ther safe 
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warrant at home, for suretie of lyff, & securitie of Conscience, not one of 
them had departyd this Realme, to wander abroad. But thei were com- 
pellyd to flye, as dyd the blessed virgyn wth her holie bab, for fear of 
herold: and I meene not Quene Mary, that noble & praiseworthie Ladie, 
but som mitred men, by tyme in deed not predecessours, but surelie in 
crueltie the verye successours of Annas & Caiaphas: And speciallie some 
one whose butcherlie crueltie, cold not saciat, wth prisone, honger & beat- 
ing but onlie wth death, by blood, & burnynge, who never lakyd a mys- 
chevouse Malcas, to stand behynd hym, at his char poll, either to clappe 
my lord on the bak, to harten hym forward in crueltie: orelles to mock 
& mowe, & laughe to scorne pore mens misery. It is pitie, yt suche a 
Malchas, is escapyd wthout the losse at the lest of one of his eares, or 
els his tonge, who was not affrayd to say, yt those wer fooles, wch had 
cut away the branches, & dyd not rather digg vp the roote: And surelie 
was ment of the Rose, and of no other herb nor tree, but blessyd be yt 
Lord, who dullyd the eggetooles of some Achitophelles, whose meen- 
ynges wer so myschevouse agaynst that noble rose. [Fols. 73’—74V.] 


The persecutor here is doubtless Bishop Bonner, who looms large 
in the pages of Foxe. One remembers the epigram on Bonner (which 
reveals the same feeling as Ascham’s), beginning: “Carnibus hu- 
manis et sanguine vescitur atro:” The ‘“Malchas” was probably 
Bonner’s chancellor, Thomas Darbyshire, whom Foxe calls the 
“naughty chancellor,” though Foxe writes no such abuse of him as 
Ascham’s. Darbyshire fled the realm in 1561 or 1562,” and thus 
“escapyd”’ his due punishment. One may conjecture that the appear- 
ance of Foxe’s book in 1563 had some influence on Ascham’s indig- 
nation here and in the passage next quoted. 

A, 234: After the remarks about Englishmen who had returned 
from Italy and joined the ranks of the Papists, R added the follow- 
ing denunciation: 


A Papist yt is not come to this perfection, in thies three poyntes [of im- 
piety], will easelye be made a godlye protestant, or to terme him, as they 
doo wish themselves, an honest Catholick in deede. But wher a Monster 
is mad of craft, & Crueltie, yt is to say, wher the discoursing head of a 
Machiavelli, doth meet with the bloody hart of a N. yt, what mischefe 
so ever craft can invent, Crueltie will lustelie execute it, what horrible 
danger may ther fall, wisdom shold, not only forsee it, & know it, but 
autho[ritie] also shuld see to it, & remedye it. [Fols. 76v—77.] 

* Acts and Monuments, VIII (1849), 482. * [bid., p. 481. 

*C. G. Bayne, Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565 (Oxford, 1913), p. 165 n. 
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This is the violent climax of Ascham’s indictment of the Italianate 
Englishman. It was omitted from A, one guesses, not because of its 
violence but because it “meddled” with political matters, especially 
in the conclusion. The reference to Machiavelli is interesting: As- 
cham had three times referred to his doctrine in the Report . . . of 
the... state of Germany.” The reference to‘‘N’ of the “bloody hart” 
may point again to Bishop Bonner, though not conclusively. 

Clearly, the last two passages quoted do not belong in a book on 
education, and we may agree that Ascham was well advised to omit 
them in the end. He was to include in Book II some outspoken re- 
marks on the state of learning at Cambridge during the reign of 
Mary, and his comments elsewhere about the Catholics leave no 
doubt of his religious feelings. Nonetheless, it is important that he 
expressed himself in these excessively violent terms about the Mar- 
ian persecutors. 


5. Conclusion 


Book I was first meant to be complete in itself—a discussion of edu- 
cational policy in terms of the three topics of the talk with Sackville. 
By the time Ascham had finished R, in the winter of 1563-4, he 
planned to add a second book, on the methods of teaching Latin in 
the grammar school; whether he wrote it, or any of it, at the time, is 


an open question. His own earliest extant reference to the treatise 
seems to occur in October, 1567, when he calls it a “book for the 
bringing up your [i.e., his] children, well commended by them that 
have seen it:”* This may still apply to R, and the commendation may 
have been the cause of the revision. Possibly in the revision from 
about this time, he first added the pedagogical matter of Book II, 
which would be presently needful for his two surviving sons, four 
and three years old, respectively.” 

His next reference to the treatise seems to be that of a letter to 
Sturm, which must be dated after Sturm’s own letters of July 26 and 
October 1, 1568. Now the book is finished: “Formam ejus in duos 
includo libellos. Prior magnam partem 76cxds est; alter disciplina- 


* Wright ed., pp. 160, 166, 168. * Works, ed. Giles, II, 158. 


** Sturm Ascham had died before October 10, 1567. See Ibid., p. 160, where Ascham 
refers to “either of his [i.e., my] sons:’ 
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bilis:” The rest of the long letter is taken up with a statement of 

the purpose of Book II, as if perhaps that were fresh in his mind. 
Whether or not Ascham wrote Book II for the first time in 1567— 

68, in revising R as Book I he strengthened it by notable additions 


and by omitting certain irrelevant passages on matters more or less 


P olitical. GEorGE B. PARKS 


" Ibid., p. 176. 
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Gulliver’s “Cousin Sympson” 


CHOLARS NOWADAYS TEND to insist on Swift’s originality in Gulli- 
an Travels and to belittle the influence which his reading may 
have had. Mr. Harold Williams, for example, tells us: 


If we are to accept Swift’s library as a fair indication of the books upon 
which he mainly depended while Dean of St Patrick’s, and there seems 
to be every reason to believe it, the restless discoverer of source books 
meets with something very like a reverse. Books which have been ran- 
sacked for close parallelisms are not in the library; and it seems unlikely 
that in Dublin they would otherwise have come readily to hand....a 
conclusion which emerges from a comparison of hypothetical sources 
discoverable among Swift’s books, and those absent, is that Gulliver’s 
Travels owes little to direct hints. Its chief sources were originality in 
the author and some general reading. The eager search in hidden cor- 
ners for similarities of phrase or narrative may easily become a mistaken 
pastime. 


The danger in remarks such as these is that they may discourage the 
use of one excellent method of arriving at a better knowledge of 
the degree and kind of originality which Swift showed in Gulliver’ 
Travels. A study of the “ways of the imagination” is as legitimate 
when applied to Swift as to Coleridge; and there need be little fear 
lest the fine originality displayed in the Travels should be menaced 
by inquiries into the background of Swift’s reading and into the 
identity of the real persons and events he had in mind while describ- 
ing a Flimnap, high heels and low heels, and a cushion. Indeed, there 
is reason to believe that an even closer scrutiny of Swift’s “sources” 
may be desirable if we are to get the book into something like its 
true historical focus. Perhaps the following note on Gulliver's 
“Cousin Sympson”’ will serve to illustrate. 

When, in 1726, Swift released his Travels for publication, he in- 
cluded in the book a prefatory statement by one Richard Sympson, 
who declared in the opening sentence that Mr. Lemuel Gulliver was 
his “antient and intimate Friend” and that “there is likewise some 
Relation between us by the Mother’s Side:* Why Swift chose the 

* Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 88-89. 


? All quotations in this paper from Gulliver’s Travels are taken from the edition by 
Mr. Harold Williams (London, 1926). 
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name Sympson few have ever inquired. Years ago FE Elrington Ball 
ventured to suggest: “In the selection of Richard Sympson as a 
pseudonym, Swift would appear to have acted on no chance impulse, 
and probably had knowledge of the fact that nearly a century before 
the daughter of a certain Richard Swift had married John Sympson, 
jeweller to Charles I and II’” It is possible that Swift recalled the 
name of the jeweler, but it is far more likely that he hoped to suggest 
a relationship between Gulliver and the writer of a well-known con- 
temporary voyage-account. 

In 1715 there appeared in London A New Voyage to the East- 
Indies, by Captain William Symson, printed for A. Bettesworth. In 
1720 this book was reissued in a so-called “Second Edition,’ with a 
new title-page* and with the name of E. Curll added to that of Bet- 
tesworth. Nothing in Gulliver’ Travels suggests a relationship be- 
tween Richard Sympson, Gulliver’s cousin, and William Symson 
the voyager. That Richard is no voyager is clear. He confesses an 
“Ignorance in Sea-Affairs” and demonstrates his lack of interest in 
navigation by telling us that he deleted from the manuscript “in- 
numerable Passages relating to the Winds and Tides, as well as to 
the Variations and Bearings in the several Voyages; together with 
the minute Descriptions of the Management of the Ship in-Storms, 
in the Style of Sailors:’* But that early readers of Gulliver’ Travels 
took Richard to be William’s close relation is beyond doubt. The 
author of A Key, Being Observations and Explanatory Notes, upon 
the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, mentioning Richard Sympson in the 
text, stars the name and writes a footnote reading: “Capt. William 
Sympson, his near Relation, hath published A new Voyage to the 
East-Indies. Printed for Mr. CuRLL.” 

® The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift (London), III (1912), 328 n. 


“See Ralph Straus, The Unspeakable Curll (London, 1927), p. 264. 
PEs. 


* The complete title is A Key, Being Observations and Explanatory Notes, upon the 
Travels of Lemuel Gulliver. By Signor Corolini, a noble Venetian now residing in Lon- 
don. In a Letter to Dean Swift. Translated from the Italian Original (London, 1726). 

The reference is to p. 16. G. R. Dennis calls the “Key” a “worthless production” (see 
The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott [London], VIII [1899], xvii n.), 
but Sir Charles Firth nevertheless found it useful in throwing light on a passage in the 
“Voyage to Laputa” (see Review of English Studies, 11, 340-41). 
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This key, confidently expected by Gay and Pope,’ was the first of 
four to appear and was dated “Nov. 18. 1726: It was thus to be had 
within approximately three weeks after the publication of Gulliver’ 
Travels, which came off the press on October 28. The four keys, 
moreover, were sometimes “bound up with the genuine Travels, 
one at the end of each of the four Parts. It seems that this practice 
first began with the B edition: These keys are said, very plausibly, 
to be a typical piece of “Curlicism” intended to make money for 
their publisher and, at the same time, to advertise other books on 
his shelves.’ If Curll (or a hack of his) wrote the keys,” he must 
have rubbed his hands with satisfaction over the accommodating 
fate that caused Swift to select Sympson rather than one of the many 
hundreds of other names in the world. And if Swift was all along 
completely innocent of any intention of connecting Richard Symp- 
son and William Symson, he must certainly have considered the 
chance selection of the name as one of his luckiest strokes, since, 
beyond doubt, it contributed in no small measure to the verisimili- 
tude for which he strove. At all events, shortly after the appearance 
of the first edition of Gulliver’s Travels, someone, as yet unidentified, 
let it be generally known that Gulliver was a relative not only of 
Richard Sympson, the nontraveling member of the family, but also 
of William Symson, the far voyager, whose account of the East In- 
dies had been publicly advertised over a period of more than ten 
years. 

Now it turns out that Gulliver seems to have been pretty well 
acquainted with William Symson’s book. In the “Voyage to Lilli- 


put” there is a diverting passage on the Lilliputian way of writing, 
which runs as follows: 


... their manner of writing is very peculiar, being neither from the left 
to the right, like the Europeans; nor from the right to the left, like the 
7 Swift’s Correspondence, III, 359. 


®Dr. H. Teerink, A Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Jonathan 
Swift (The Hague, 1937), p. 364. Motte published three editions of Gulliver’s Travels in 
1726, which are distinguished by Teerink as “A” (published on October 28), “AA” 
(published in November), and “B” (published in December). (Ibid., p. 173.) For a 
splendid discussion of these, see Williams’s edition of Gulliver’s Travels, pp. l-Ixxv. 

*° Cf. Straus, op. cit., pp. 116 n., 280. 


It must be noted that Curll’s son Henry apparently sold the keys. See ibid., pp. 
115-16. 
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Arabians; nor from up to down, like the Chinese; nor from down to up, 
like the Cascagians; but aslant from one Corner of the Paper to the other, 
like Ladies in England.” 


This, slightly disguised, was apparently taken from Symson, who 
had written of the East Indians: 


Their Way of Writing, is not like the Europeans, in a Line from the Left 
to the Right; nor like the Hebrews, from the Right to the Left; nor yet 
like the Chinese, from the Top of the Paper strait down to the Bottom; 
but from the Left Corner down to the Right, slanting downwards.” 


How do we know that Swift and Symson may not have used a com- 
mon source?’ This question brings to light a curious fact. William 
Symson never existed. The book which bore his name is spurious. 
Those portions of it which describe the voyage to and from the East 
Indies were taken from the valuable and trustworthy Voyage to 
Suratt, by John Ovington, published in 1696." That Swift used 
Symson and not Ovington seems clear. Ovington had written: 


™ P 68. Apropos of the “Cascagians;’ G. R. Dennis says (Swift’s Prose Works, VIII, 
59 n.), “The reference to the Cascagians, whoever they may be, is omitted in the fourth 
and later editions:’ 

12 New Voyage (1720), pp. 35-36. 

48 Mr. Williams (Gulliver's Travels, p. 465) attaches the following comment to the 
line “aslant from one Corner of the Paper to the other”: ““Borkowsky ... notes the 
method of writing taught to the Sevarambes by Sevarias: ‘Il leur apprit 4 écrire par 
colonne, commencant par le haut de la page et tirant en bas de la gauche a la droite en 
bas a la maniére de plusieurs peuples de l’orient: It is not improbable that Swift was 
acquainted with the Histoire des Sévarambes by Denis Vairasse d’Alais, a fictitious voy- 
age, the first part of which appeared in 1677, the second in 1679, and some stray hints 
may have been retained by his memory’’ 

* The method employed was to change the name of Ovington’s ship, to move the 
date of the voyage into the early eighteenth century, and to simplify and compress the 
narrative. Even so, the forgery is so apparent that one wonders why it was not detected 
in the early eighteenth century. Compare, for example, the pages, listed below in paral- 
lel columns, of Symson (1720) and Ovington (ed. Rawlinson; 1929): 

Symson Ovington Symson Ovington 

121 
122 

131-33 
137 
148 

162-63 

245 ff. 

Symson’s book also included: an account of the Maldive Islands by an indigent 
Frenchman whom Symson is supposed to have met at Surat (pp. 66-202), instructions 
for travelers (pp. 219-29), “A Voyage to the East-Indies by the Sieur Luillier” (pp. 230- 
305), and “An Account of the Trade of India” (pp. 305-40). The description of the Mal- 
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Their manner of Writing is neither directly forwards nor backwards, 
nor in a streight Line downwards, like the Chinese from the upper to the 
lower part of the Paper; but it is a Medium between both, from the up- 
permost Corner of the left to the lowermost Corner of the right, slanting 


gradually downwards; especially when they write any Notes or Epistles 
to one another.” 


If the foregoing suggestions are tenable, we must alter somewhat 
our conception of the role which Swift intended Richard Sympson 
to play in Gullivers Travels. The choice of the name formed part of 
the well-laid plan of throwing dust in the reader’s eyes. It was an- 
other of the numerous minor details over which Swift lavished so 
much care in the course of spending not less than four years com- 
posing, revising, and transcribing his Travels.” 

Equally curious and significant is the knowledge that Swift took 
certain materials from A New Voyage to the East-Indies, which 
masqueraded as the work of a real voyager named Captain William 
Symson. That Swift was widely read in travel books and that the in- 
fluence of this reading is discernible in Gulliver’s Travels has long 
been known.” Much has been made, and rightly perhaps, of the 
possible influence of William Dampier on the book.” But, despite 
all the careful searching in the background of Swift’s reading, no 
student has been able to show that any specific passage in Gulliver’ 
Travels was taken directly from a travel book. Swift was not above 





dives was taken from the classical account of those islands written by Francois Pyrard 
de Laval and first published in 1611. Abridgments of Laval appeared in Purchas His 
Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1905~7; IX, 503-70) and in John Harris’s Navigantium atque Iti- 
nerantium Bibliotheca (London, 1705; 1744-48, I, 701-17). A complete edition of Laval, 
translated into English and edited by Albert Gray, assisted by H. C. P. Bell, was pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society (3 vols.; 1887-90). Luillier’s account first appeared, in 
Paris, in 1705. 

Symson’s New Voyage has been taken seriously by at least one modern scholar: see 
Captain Pasfield Oliver’s edition of The Voyage of Francois Leguat (Hakluyt Society; 
2 vols.; London, 1891), II, 183 n., 284-85 n. 

®P 148. 

See The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles Ford, ed. David Nichol Smith (Ox- 
ford, 1935), pp. XXxviii-xli. 

™ For references see Ricardo Quintana, The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift (Lon- 
don, 1936), pp. 296, 387. 

%See Willard H. Bonner, Captain William Dampier, Buccaneer-Author (Stanford 
University, 1934), pp. 156-81. We ought to remember that Dampier’s name was not 
used in 1726 for purposes of verisimilitude. The famed preface by Gulliver which 
mentions Dampier, although dated April 2, 1727, was not published until 1735. 
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copying verbatim, as we are aware. Hard pushed for nautical termi- 
nology,” he appropriated a fairly long passage from Samuel Sturmy’s 
Mariners Magazine (1679) for insertion in the “Voyage to Brob- 
dingnag:’ But, in the absence of concrete evidence, scholars have 
held to the opinion that Swift took nothing from accounts of actual 
voyages except, perhaps, a few unimportant details and hackneyed 
expressions, which were the common property of all voyagers, anda 
simple, homespun way of writing, by which he achieved an atmos- 
phere remarkably like that of authentic travel books.” The pilfer- 
ing of one small passage from A New Voyage to the East-Indies gives 
that book, accordingly, a distinction it would not otherwise deserve. 
Since there were many humble writers of accounts of actual voyages 
in the early eighteenth century, fate was singularly unkind in deny- 
ing to any of them the authorship, so far as we now know, of the sole 
travel book which Swift chose to honor by slight borrowing. 


R. W. FRANTz 


1° Swift’s purpose, of course, was to satirize travel accounts, which often included an 
abundance of nautical details. 


® For the possible influence of voyage accounts on Swift’s conception of the Yahoos, 
see the present writer’s article in Modern Philology, XXIX, 49-57. 
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The Dickens Letters in the Huntington Library 


F THE NOTABLE STORE of Dickens material in the Huntington Li- 
brary, the most interesting portion is comprised of over thirteen 
hundred and fifty letters to, from, or pertaining to Charles Dickens. 
In size alone, this collection is worthy of remark, but it is rendered 
further remarkable by several contributing circumstances. In the 
first place, more than nine hundred of the letters are unpublished.’ 
Furthermore, the whole collection extends over a very broad chron- 
ological range, since the letters from Dickens cover every year from 
the early thirties to 1870, the year of his death, and the letters from 
Miss Hogarth, his sister-in-law, to her friend Mrs. Fields, continue 
to 1913. And, finally, several of the groups of letters are unique in 
kind. For example, the Huntington Library has, apparently, the 
largest extant set of letters to Dickens. Such items are particularly 
rare, since, as is well known, he consistently burned the correspond- 
ence addressed to him.’ But these generalities can best be exempli- 
fied by listing, in chronological order as far as possible, the various 
groups into which the letters naturally divide. 
First of all, the Huntington collection is fortunately rich in 
early—and therefore rare—letters, dating from 1832 or 1833 to 
1840. Of all sets of letters written in Dickens’s youth, intrinsically 


1] have attempted to specify in the footnotes which letters have been published in 
printed books. I have not indicated whether publication is in full or in part, since few 
of the editors of Dickens’s letters have printed them completely. Miss Hogarth and 
Miss Dickens frankly performed a labor of love, not of scholarship, and cut and com- 
bined letters with entire freedom. Even so careful an editor as R. C. Lehmann, in 
Charles Dickens as Editor (London, 1912), omitted passages without indication that he 
had done so. Professor George Pierce Baker was one of the first to publish without ab- 
breviation, in Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell: Private Correspondence (Boston, 
1908); and of course some recent editors, especially Mr. Walter Dexter, have printed 
complete letters. Moreover, I have not usually attempted to notice the casual and un- 
scholarly publication of letters in newspapers and periodicals—a task of some magni- 
tude and little real utility, since the printed form is usually fragmentary or inaccurate, 
and often at least as inaccessible as the manuscripts themselves. 

* See the letter to W. H. Wills, Sept. 4, 1860, in The Letters of Charles Dickens, edited 
by his sister-in-law and his eldest daughter (London, 1880-82), II, 121. Hereafter I refer 
to this standard edition merely as “Letters”; I cite this early edition where possible, 
because certain letters were omitted and others added in some later editions. Also see 
the letter to W. J. O'Driscoll, May 18, 1870, printed in a subsequent edition of the letters 
(The Works of Charles Dickens [National Library Edition”; New York (n.d.)], XIX, 
Bk. 111, 357). 
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one of the most important, although now of little interest because 
it has so often been published,’ is the correspondence addressed to 
Maria Beadnell in 1833, and to Mrs. Winter, in 1855-62. The 
Huntington Library possesses all of this, besides the well-known 
letter from Dickens to Mr. Winter, the two letters from Miss Ho- 
garth to Mrs. Winter, and the letter from Charles Dickens, Jr., to 
his mother, regarding her separation from his father. The Library 
also has a letter, apparently not published, but of slight moment 
except as showing the continuance of the correspondence, from 
Dickens to Mrs. Winter (Gad’s Hill Place, Wednesday, June 14, 
1865), after the railway wreck in which he was involved.‘ 

No less important than the Beadnell letters, and at least as early, 
are those written to Dickens’s old friend, and solicitor for many 
years, Thomas Mitton. Most of the Mitton letters known to be ex- 
tant are here; they are largely unpublished, but are to be printed in 
a future number of the Huntington Library Quarterly.’ They show 
vividly Dickens’s youthful struggles to make his way in the world, 
and tell much of private family matters and of his relations with 
his publishers. Many of these letters are undated, and from this 
very circumstance, as well as from the handwriting, may be largely 
assigned to the thirties, since in later years Dickens nearly always 
gave complete dates. The approximate time of writing of some of the 
Mitton letters can be determined from the places of residence. For 
example, the Bentinck Street letters probably belong to 1833, and 
the Mirror Office letter is of 1832 or 1833. Dickens lived at Furni- 
val’s Inn from 1834 to 1837, at 48 Doughty Street from 1837 to 1839, 
and at 1 Devonshire Terrace from 1839 to 1851. He was at Twicken- 
ham in 1838, and at Broadstairs in 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 
1842, 1843, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1850, 1851.° In the following list, how- 


* First by Baker, op. cit., and most recently by Walter Dexter, The Love Romance of 
Charles Dickens, Told in His Letters to Maria Beadnell (Mrs. Winter) (London, 1936). 


‘As is usual in these notes written just after the wreck, the main part of the letter 
is not in Dickens’s own hand. 


5 The Mitton letters were partially described by J. W. T. Ley in “Tom Mitton: An 
Early Friendship;’ The Dickensian, XXXI, 289-94. Mr. Ley says there are “no fewer 
than eighty letters” (ninety-two, actually) at the Huntington Library, some (four, I 
believe) at Lausanne, and two at Liverpool. 

*See John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens, ed. J. W. T. Ley (London, 1928), p. 
853, N. 507; p. 65, n. 72; p. 101, n. 106; et passim. 
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ever, the letters are left in the order in which Miss Hogarth placed 
them for Frederic Ouvry, who once owned them. 


Undated Letters to Mitton 


Bentinck Street, Friday Morning Doughty Street, Sunday 

Bentinck Street, Thursday Morning Broadstairs, Sunday, 14th June 

Bentinck Street, Thursday Morning Devonshire Terrace, Thursday Morning 

Mirror office, Monday night Devonshire Terrace, Nov. 28 

Lin[?] Inn, Friday Evening [1833, accord- Devonshire Terrace, Monday, Feb. 12 
ing to the watermark]’ Devonshire Terrace, Monday 1 o’clock 

Bentinck St., Thursday Morning Tuesday Morning 

At your office, Wednesday morning Broadstairs, Thursday, Aug. 26 [1841] 

Furnivals Inn, Thursday Evening Devonshire Terrace, Wednesday 

Monday Morning Devonshire Terrace, July 4 [1840] 

Tuesday Devonshire Terrace, Monday Morning 

[No heading] [1840] 

Doughty Street, Friday Morning [1838] Devonshire Terrace, Thursday Morning 

Doughty Street, Wednesday Night [1839] 

Doughty Street, Thursday Night Devonshire Terrace, Friday Morning 

Doughty Street, Wednesday Morning Devonshire Terrace, Tuesday 

Thursday Mg. Devonshire Terrace, Tuesday Morning 

Your office, Thursday Devonshire Terrace, Wednesday Morning 

Twickenham Park, Tuesday Night® [1840"] 


Dated Letters to Mitton 


Mar. 6, 1839, Wednesday Morning, New Oct. 17, 1841, Devonshire Terrace 
London Inn, Exeter® Nov. 18, 1841, White Hart, Windsor 
May 13, 1839, Monday, Elm Cottage, New Year’s Day, 1842 
Petersham” Jan. 3, 1842, Monday, Adelphi Hotel, 
July 26, 1839, Petersham Liverpool™ 
June 16, 1840, Broadstairs Jan. 31, 1842, Tremont House, Boston™ 
July 24, 1840, Devonshire Terrace Feb. 27, 1842, Carlton House, New York 
[Aug. 28, 1840, according to postmark] Mar. 22, 1842, Baltimore, United States” 
Thursday morning, Broadstairs Apr. 4, 1842, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nov. 18, 1840, Devonshire Terrace Apr. 26, 1842 (at night), Niagara Falls 
Christmas Eve, 1840 (Upon the English Side) 
Feb. 15, 1841, Monday, Devonshire July 11, 1842, Monday, Devonshire 
Terrace Terrace 
Mar. g, 1841, Devonshire Terrace July 29, 1842, Friday, Devonshire Terrace 
May 12, 1841 Sept. 4, 1842, Sunday, Broadstairs 
Aug. 11, 1841, Broadstairs Sept. 21, 1842, Broadstairs 
Sept. 3, 1841, Broadstairs Nov. 15, 1842, Devonshire Terrace 





" Hereinafter, dates determined from watermarks are followed by a superior “w’’ 

§ Published in Letters, I, 10. 

* Ibid., I, 19. 

” Published in The Dickensian, XXX, 170-72, and in Dickens's First Publisher: Cor- 
respondence with John Macrone (privately printed by Walter Dexter, 1934), pp. 26-28. 

” Letters, I, 56. 2 Tbid., p. 58. 8 Ibid., p. 65. 
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Dec. 1, 1842, Devonshire Terrace 

Dec. 7, 1842, Wednesday Night, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 17, 1843, Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 20, 1843, Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 14, 1843, Tuesday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Apr. 22, 1843, Devonshire Terrace 

May 14, 1843, Sunday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

June 7, 1843, Wednesday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

July 22, 1843, Saturday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Aug. 10, 1843, Broadstairs, Kent 

Jan. 7, 1844, Sunday Night, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Feb. 12, 1844, Monday Morning, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 14, 1844, Wednesday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Mar. 10, 1844, Sunday, Devonshire 
Terrace“ 
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Mar. 18, 1844, Monday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Mar. 26, 1844, Devonshire Terrace 

Apr. 2, 1844, Tuesday,Devonshire Terrace 

Apr. 17, 1844, Wednesday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Apr. 25, 1844, Devonshire Terrace 

May 31, 1844, Osnaburgh Terrace 

Nov. 5, 1844, Tuesday, Peschiere, Genoa® 

Apr. 14, 1845, Monday, Peschiere, Genoa 

Aug. 30, 1846, Sunday, Rosemont 

July 4, 1847, Broadstairs, Kent 

Sept. 8, 1847, Wednesday, Broadstairs 

Dec. 5, 1847, Sunday Night, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Nov. 13, 1849, Tuesday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 6, 1851, Devonshire Terrace 

June 15, 1858, Tuesday, Tavistock House 

Jan. 4, 1859, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Mar. 25, 1861, 3 Hanover Terrace, 
Regent’s Park 


Also dating from the thirties are nine letters, all in print, from 
Dickens to his first publisher, Macrone: 


[Nov. 1, 1835]Saturday Morning 5 o'clock, 
Furnivals Inn” 

[No heading"”] 

Wednesday Morning, Furnivals Inn® 

[March, 1836] Friday Morning, Furnivals 
Inn*® 


May 8, 1836, Monday, 15 Furnivals Inn” 

[July 20, 1836] Wednesday Morning, 
Furnivals Inn™ 

Thursday Evening, Furnivals Inn” 

Thursday Morning, Furnivals Inn* 

Wednesday Morning, Furnivals Inn* 


A few of the miscellaneous letters to various correspondents like- 
wise date from the thirties, and so the group as a whole may as well 
be inserted at this point, although the range of date is wide: 


Mirror of Parliament Office, Thursday 
Night. To Charles Molloy 

[Feb. 6, 1837, according to postmark] Mrs. 
Nash’s, Chalk nr. Gravesend, Monday 
afternoon. To J. P. Harley 

Sept. 19, 1837, Tuesday Morning, 
48 Doughty Street. To Richard Bentley 

Doughty Street, Tuesday Morning 
[1837]. To T. N. Talfourd 


Parthenon Club, Saturday Evening [June 
1838]. To G. H. Lewes 

Wednesday Noon, Petersham [1839”]. 
To Daniel Maclise 

1 Devonshire Terrace, Sunday, 8th March 
[1840?]. To Mrs. Thomson 

Mar. g, 1840, Monday, 1 Devonshire Ter- 
race. To George Cattermole™ 





4 The Dickensian, XXXIII, 20. 


% Letters, 1, 121. 


® Dexter, Dickens's First Publisher, pp. 5-6. 


" [bid., p. 6. 8 [bid., pp. 9-10. 


¥ Tbid., p. 15. 


» Tbid., p. 16; also in The Dickensian, XXX, 170. 


* Dexter, op. cit., p. 18. 


Tbid., p. 19. 


2Ibid. ™Ibid.,p.23. * Letters, I, 31. 
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[Draft of a letter to Chapman & Hall. 
1841?] 

Devonshire Terrace, Sunday Morning, 
Half past 7 [1841%]. To John Overs 

Jan. go, 1841, Saturday Evening, Devon- 
shire Terrace. To George Cattermole* 

Apr. 21, 1841, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate, Regents Park, London. To Wash- 
ington Irving” 

Nov. 2, 1841, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate, Regents Park. To Joseph Quinn 

Nov. 15, 1841, Windsor. To Joseph Quinn 

Nov. 30, 1841, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate, Regents Park. ‘To Miss Myers. [In 
third person, in answer to a note from 
Madame Waldon Cohen (?), Strand 
Street, Dover, Kent (?)] 

Dec. 20, 1841, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Charles Smithson 

Feb. 7, 1842, City Hotel, Hertford [i.e., 
Hartford, Conn.]. To Miss Tuthill 

Mar. 11, 1842, Fuller’s Hotel, Washington. 
To Mrs. S. J. Hale 

Mar. 12, 1842, Fuller’s Hotel, Washington. 
To George Watterston 

Apr. 29, 1842, Clifton House, Niagara 
Falls. To C. C. Felton® 

Sept. 14, 1842, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To W. H. Ainsworth” 

Oct. 20, 1842, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Miss Ross 

Dec. 31, 1842, London, 1 Devonshire Ter- 
race, York Gate, Regents Park. To C. C. 
Felton” 


Jan. 17, 1843, Devonshire Terrace. 
To R. R. Mclan 

June 12, 1843, 1 Devonshire Terrace. 
To Capt. H. S. Stephens 

Sept. 5, 1843, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To John Overs 

Sept. 20, 1843, Broadstairs. 
To Charles Smithson 

Sept. 27, 1843, Broadstairs. 
To Chapman & Hall 


Dec. 2, 1843, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Charles Martin 


Jan. 2, 1844, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Albert Smith 

Apr. 3, 1844, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate, Regents Park.To William Pickers- 
gill 

Sept. 26, 1845, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Count D’Orsay 

[June 17, 1846, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
according to postmark.] To Frederick 
Dickens 

Aug. 31, 1846, Rosemont, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. To Robert Keeley 

Apr. 1, 1847, 1 Chester Place, Regents 
Park. To Miss Ross 

Apr. 3, 1847, Regents Park, London. 
To Miss M. 

June 29, 1847, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To T. Curry 

July 22, 1847, Victoria Hotel, Euston 
Square, London. To Mr. Radley 

Oct. 7, 1847, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mark Lemon 

Feb. 29, 1848, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate. To General Jebb 

Nov. 9, 1848, Thursday, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mark Lemon 

Feb. 9, 1849, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Frederick Dickens 

Sept. 25, 1849, Tuesday, Bonchurch. 
To Frederick Evans 

Oct. 22, 1849, Devonshire Terrace. 
To T.N. Talfourd 


Feb. 8, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Graham Willmore 

Feb. 22, 1850, The Shop. To Mark Lemon 

Jan. 1, 1851, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Gate, Regents Park. To Miss Fanny M. 
Lomax 

Jan. 12, 1851, Sunday, Rockingham 
Castle. To Frederick Dickens 

Mar. 20, 1851, Knutsford Lodge, Great 
Malvern. To David Roberts™ 

June 6, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To Dr. Wilson 

Sept. 14, 1851, Sunday, Broadstairs. 
To Henry [Austin?] 





* [bid., p. 39. * Tbid., Ill, 21. 


* Published by JamesT. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston and New York, 1900), 


PP- 133-35- 
* Letters, I, 75. 


» Fields, op. cit., pp. 143-46. 


* Letters, 1, 248. 
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Dec. 26, 1851, Tavistock House. 
To Peter Cunningham™ 

Aug. 18, 1852, 10 Camden Crescent, 
Dover. To George Scott 

Jan. 14, 1853, Friday Evening, Tavistock 
House. To Henry T. Tuckerman 

Apr. 10, 1855, Tavistock House. 
To J. E. Millais 

Dec. 12, 1855, Wednesday Night, 49 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées. To [Edward?] 
Pigott 

Apr. 17, 1856, Thursday, Champs Elysées, 
49. To Mrs. Wilmore 

Dec. 12, 1856, Friday, Tavistock House. 
To Frederick Dickens 

Feb. 11, 1857, Wednesday, Tavistock 
House. To Westland Marston 

June 24, 1857, Wednesday. In Remem- 
brance of the Late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Committee’s Office, Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, Regent Street. To Daniel Maclise 

July 8, 1857, Wednesday Night, House- 
hold Words Office. To Tom Taylor 

July 10, 1857, Friday, Tavistock House. 
To William J. Clement 

Aug. 17, 1857, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To H. G. Adams 

Apr. 24, 1858, Saturday, Tavistock House. 
To T. C. Grattan 

July 26, 1859, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To S. Austin Allibone 

Nov. 12, 1859, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To Abraham Holroyd 

Sept. 19, 1861, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To the Rev. G. R. Gleig 

Feb. 28, 1862, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To James McCarroll 

Apr. 4, 1862, Friday, Office of All the Year 
Round. To Sir Alexander Duff Gordon 

May 16, 1863, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To Charles Stretton 

Sept. 3, 1864, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To the Rev. R. C. Swinton 

Nov. 12, 1864, Saturday Evening, Office of 
All the Year Round. To [E. S.?] Dallas 
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June 12, 1865, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Thomas Headland 

May 9, 1866, Wednesday, Clifton, Bristol. 
To Henry Glassford Bell 

May 29, 1866, Tuesday, 6 Southwell Place. 
To George Dolby 

Aug. 2, 1866, Thursday, Eton. 

To George Dolby 

Sept. 6, 1866, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Edward M. Curtiss 

Mar. 4, 1867, Monday, Newcastle on Tyne. 
To F{rederick Dickens ?] 

Oct. 5, 1867, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To George Walter Thornbury® 

Oct. 22, 1867, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To Mr. Kelly 

Nov. 22, 1867, Friday Night [Boston]. 

To Mr. [Thomas?] Chappell 

July 26, 1868, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Miss Cattermole 

Sept. 29, 1868, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To George Dolby 

Dec. 26, 1868, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To George Dolby 

Jan. 6, 1869, Wednesday, 26 Wellington 
Street, Strand. To Mrs. Cattermole. [On 
the other side of a note to Dickens from 
A. H. Layard] 

May 9, 1869, Sunday. To Mr. Bitles [?] 

Aug. 6, 1869, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Arthur Helps 

Aug. 31, 1869, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To Charles Kent 

Apr. 1, 1870, Friday,5 Hyde Park Place W. 
To Arthur Helps 

Apr. 27, 1870, Wednesday, 5 Hyde Park 
Place W. To C. Hampden Wigram 

May 2, 1870, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Mrs. Dallas 

May 14, 1870, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Messrs. Fields Osgood and Co. 

[No year given.] Apr.7,Wednesday,1 Dev- 
onshire Terrace, York Gate, Regents 
Park. To Andrew Bell 

[No date.] Monday morning. 

To W. C. Macready 


In 1841, at the age of twenty-nine, Dickens was at the height of his 
early fame: he was honored by the first of his great public testi- 


* Added later to the Letters. (See Works of Charles Dickens [National Library Edi- 


tion”], XIX, Bk. 11, 313.) 
* Letters, III, 239. 
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monial banquets, at Edinburgh, where he was given the freedom 
of the city and became the friend of many of the famous men of the 
northern capital; and at the end of the year he departed for new 
triumphs in America. There is, then, perhaps no single year for 
which we would rather read the letters addressed to him by his 
friends, many of them just made; and happily, a representative col- 
lection of these letters is here preserved. A glance at the names alone 
of the correspondents attests the importance of the collection, and 
the letters themselves are of great interest. For example, the single 
letter from Charles Lever throws new light on an early relationship 
which has long been a minor mystery, and the voluminous corre- 
spondence with Captain Basil Hall illustrates a friendship, seldom 
mentioned, with another traveler in the United States, who had 
anticipated many of the criticisms, of that country, which Dickens 
himself was soon to make. But the list speaks for itself: 


Ainsworth, W. Harrison Browning, Robert 





Jan. 23, 1841, Kensal Lodge, Harrow 
Road 
Feb. 16, 1841, Kensal Lodge, Harrow 
Road 
Apr. 28, 1841, Kensal Manor House, 
Harrow Road 
June 22, 1841, Kensal Manor House, 
Harrow Road 
Friday Morning, Kensal Manor House, 
Harrow Road 
Ashley, Lord 
Feb. 12, 1841, 49 Upper Brook Street 
Blessington, Countess of 
May 31, 1841, Gore House 
Brougham, Lord 
[No heading] 
Browne, Hablot K.* 
[No heading] 
[No date.] 33 Howland Street 
Sept. [19, 1841], Sunday 


Thursday Morning, New Cross, 
Hatcham, Surrey 
Bulwer, Sir Edward Lytton 
Wednesday Night, Bayon’s Manor, 
Lincolnshire 
Cattermole, George 
Feb. 10, 1841, Clapham Rise 
Saturday morning 
Tuesday Morning, Clapham 
Aug. 9, 1841, Monday, Clapham Rise 
Aug. 12, Clapham®™ 
Sept. 30, Wednesday, Clapham 
Clarke, Charles Cowden 
Aug. 24, 1841, 69 Dean Street, Soho 
Square 
Coutts, Miss A. G. B. 
Jan. 23, 1841, Stratton St. 
Jan. 27, 1841, Stratton St. 
Apr. 19, 1841, Stratton St. 
May 16, 1841 





“It is unfortunate that a previous owner of these letters sold twenty-five of them 
separately. Since, however, the letters removed were obviously not selected for their 
interest, the loss it not of vital importance, though one would like, of course, to know 
where they now are. The missing letters were sold at the Anderson Galleries, New York, 
March 29-31, 1916. Two of the letters to Ouvry were disposed of in the same way. 

%® The letters from Browne were all published, inaccurately, by Frederick G. Kitton, 
“Phiz” (Hablot Knight Browne): A Memoir. Including a Selection from His Corre- 
spondence and Notes on His Principal Works (London, 1882), pp. 21-23. 


* Published in Frederick G. Kitton, Dickens and His Illustrators (London, 1899), 
Pp. 130. 
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Aug. 19, 1841, London 
Oct. 26, 1841, Stratton St. 
Dec. 13, 1841, Roehampton 
Dec. 22, 1841, Roehampton 
Dec. 26, 1841, Stratton St. 
Cruikshank, George 
Feb. 22, 1841 
Feb. 27, 1841, Amwell St. 
Apr. 10, 1841, Saturday Mo. 
Dec. 1, 1841, Amwell St. 
D’Orsay, Count 
Dec. 11, 1841, Saturday 
Dec. 13, 1841 
Elliotson, Dr. John 
Thursday evening 
Wednesday, 3 
Aug. [?] 
Fonblanque, Albany 
Apr. 18 [?], Stoney Cross 
Forrest, James, Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh 
Aug. 12, 1841, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh 
Frith, W. P. 
Aug. 9, Monday Mo., 11 Osnaburgh St., 
Regents Pk. 
Gore, Mrs. Catherine G. FE 
[No date.] 29 Cavendish Square 
Hall, Capt. Basil 
Jan. 10, 1841, Portsmouth 
Jan. 15, 1841, Portsmouth 
Jan. 17, 1841, Portsmouth 
Jan. 27, 1841, 40 Brewer St., 
Golden Square 
Jan. 27, 1841, 40 Brewer St., 
Golden Square 
Feb. 13, 1841, Portsmouth 
Mar. 12, 1841, Portsmouth 
Mar. 19, 1841, Portsmouth 
Apr. 1, 1841, Portsmouth 
Apr. 14, 1841, Portsmouth 
May 27, 1841, Winchester 
May 28, 1841, 6 PM, Winchester 
June 28, 1841, Cheltenham 
Sept. 3, 1841, H.M.S. Indus [?] 
Off Algiers 
Harley, J. P 
Dec. 16, 1841, 14 Upper Gower Street, 
Bedford Square 
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Harness, William 
Feb. 2, 1841, 19 Heathcote [?] Street 
Henderson, E. Y. W. 
Feb. 11, Home Office 
Holland, Lady 
Monday, South Street. [John Allen, for 
Lady Holland] 
Wednesday, S St 
Monday, S St 
Thursday, S St 
Hood, Thomas 
[No date.] 2 Union Row, High Street, 
Camberwell 
Saturday, 17 Elm Tree Road 
Hunt, Leigh 
July, Chelsea 
Irving, Washington 
May 20, 1841, Sunnyside Cottage 
Jeffrey, Lord 
Tuesday, 8 Hinde St. 
Thursday 15th, 8 Hinde St. 
Friday goth, 8 Hinde St. 
June 17, 1841, Edinburgh 
July 20, 1841, Edinburgh 
Nov. 4, Thursday, E. I. College, 
Hertford 
Friday 26, 4 Lower Berkely St., 
Portman Sqre. 
Wedy., 4 L. Berkely St. 
Wedy 28th, 4 Berkely St. 
Keeley, Robert 
Dec. 31, 1841, 5 Ampthill Place, 
Vassall Road, Brixton 
Landor, Walter Savage 
[Feb. 14, 1841, according to postmark] 
[No heading] 
Lever, Charles 
Dec. [?] 11, 1841, Monday, Brussels 
Lovejoy, George 
May 29, 1841, Library, Reading 
June 4, 1841, Reading 
Maclise, Daniel 
[No heading*] 
Saturday 
[No heading] 
[No heading] 
[No heading] 
[No heading] 
[No heading] 





* One of these undated letters was published in Kitton, Dickens and His Illustrators, 


PP. 169-70. 
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[No heading] 
Friday, July 16 
Wednesday, Aug. 18 
[No heading] 

[No heading] 


Macready, W. C. 
Jan. 23, 1841, 5 Clarence Terrace, 
Regt Park 
Sunday, Clarence Terrace 
Wednesday, Clarence Terrace 
Mar. 22, Clarence Terrace 
June 4, 1841, Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool 
Thursday, Clarence Terrace 
Sept. 28, Clarence Terrace 
Oct. 1, Clarence Terrace 
Nov. 28, Clarence Terrace 
Tuesday night, Clarence Terrace 
Tuesday, Clarence Terrace 
Napier, Macvey 
Aug. 12, 1841, Edinburgh 
Oct. 26, 1841, Edinburgh 
Rogers, Samuel 


Saturday, St James’s Place 
Dec. 6, 1841 
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Shee, Sir Martin Archer 
May 6, 1841, Cavendish Square 
Smith, Sydney 
Apr. 17, 1841, 56 Green St., 
Grosvenor Square 
Stanfield, Clarkson 
Jan. 22, Friday 
[No heading] 
Saturday 13th 
Talfourd, T. N. 
Mar. 25, 1841, Hainford [?] 
June 4, 1841, Serjeants Inn 
Thursday Morning, Serjeants Inn 
Townshend, C. Hare 
Saty., 9 Gt. Cumberland St. 
[No heading] 
Wednesday 
Tuesday, 12 Park Place 
Tuesday, 12 Park Place, Clarence Gate, 
Regent’s Park 
Webster, Benjamin 
Nov. 23, 1841, 2 R. St. [?] 
Wilkie, Sir David 
Mar. 30, 1840 [1841], Vicarage Place, 
Kensington 


Besides the letters listed above, the Huntington Library has fif- 


teen others, which have been very incompletely published, from 
Thomas Hood to Dickens. All undated, but known to belong to the 


forties, they are headed as follows: 
Tuesday, Devonshire Lodge, 
New Finchley Road* 


Monday, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood® 


Thursday, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood” 


Friday, 17 Elm Tree Road“ 


Oct. 12, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood* 


Saturday, 17 Elm Tree Road® 
Thursday Evening, 17 Elm Tree Road“ 
Thursday, 17 Elm Tree Road* 


Monday, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood 
Monday, Devonshire Lodge, 
New Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood 


Monday, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood“ 


Tuesday, 17 Elm Tree Road 
Dec. 26 


Thursday, 17 Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood 


Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road, 
St. John’s Wood 





* Published in Memorials of Thomas Hood, ed. His Son and Daughter (London, 
1860), II, 203. 


* Tbid., p. 164. 
” Ibid., p. 146. 
“ [bid., p. 141. 


* Tbid., p. 140. 
* Tbid., p. 176. 
“ Ibid. 


 Tbid., p. 179. 
“ Ibid., p. 146. 
“ Tbid., p. 139. 
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A small number of letters, which date from the early forties, are 
addressed to H. P. Smith, of the Eagle Insurance Office, a business 
acquaintance and friend of Dickens: 


July 14, 1842, Thursday, June 16, 1847, 1 Chester Place 

BD ncony ay ntl June 22, 1847, Tuesday, Chester Place® 
ay 13, 1844, Monday, : 
be ei July 4, 1847, Sunday, Broadstairs, Kent 

July 9, 1846, Rosemont, Lausanne May 1, 1850, Office of Houschold Words 

July g, 1846, Lausanne, Switzerland. To W. June 8, 1851, Sunday, Broadstairs 
Walton. [Letter of introduction for Jan. 23, 1869, Saturday, Cheltenham 
Smith] 


In the later forties Dickens devoted much time to amateur the- 
atricals, which are the subject of a little series of letters to T. J. 
Thompson, Dickens’s relative by marriage and the father of Alice 
Meynell:” 


July 28, 1845, Devonshire Terrace May 26, 1847, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 1, 1845, Devonshire Terrace June 9g, 1847, Thursday, 1 Chester Place 
Aug. 8, 1845, Friday, Devonshire Terrace July 4, 1847, Sunday Night, Broadstairs, 
Aug. 13, 1845, Devonshire Terrace Kent 

Sept. 10, 1845, Devonshire Terrace July 9, 1847, Broadstairs 

Oct. 1, 1845, 1 Devonshire Terrace Aug. 3, 1847, Tuesday, Broadstairs, Kent 


Likewise connected with the theatricals were Dickens’s very dear 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Watson, at whose home, Rocking: 
ham Castle, some of the plays were produced. Rockingham is also 
famous, of course, as the original of Chesney Wold in Bleak House. 


The Huntington Library’s portion of Dickens’s long and steady cor- 
respondence with the Watsons is by no means complete, but a large 
part of the fifty-five letters (listed below) it possesses is unpublished. 


Nov. 27, 1846, Friday, Paris, 48 Rue de July 27, 1848, 1 Devonshire Terrace, York 
Courcelles, St. Honoré. To Mr. Watson™ Gate, Regents Park. To Mrs. Watson™ 

Jan. 1, 1847, 48 Rue de Courcelles. Oct. 5, 1848, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mr. Watson To Mrs. Watson 

May 15, 1848, Monday afternoon, Nov. 13, 1849, Wednesday Night, Devon- 
Haymarket Theatre. To Mr. Watson shire Terrace. To Mrs. Watson 

[May 17, 1848] Wednesday afternoon, July 3, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
Haymarket. To Mrs. Watson To Mrs. Watson 





“ Letters, I, 74. 
“ Partly published in letter of June 14, 1847 (ibid., p. 179). 
© See B. W. Matz, “Christina Weller: A Friend of Dickens; The Dickensian, XII, 8-13. 


™ Letters, I, 159. Fragments of some of the Watson letters were also published in 
Deshler Welch, “Dickens in Switzerland: Some Unpublished Letters and Reflections; 
Harper's Magazine, CXII, 714-19. 

5 Letters, I, 196. 
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Sept. 24, 1850, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

Oct. 1, 1850, Broadstairs. To Mrs. Watson 

Oct. 8, 1850, Tuesday Night, Broadstairs. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Nov. 2g, 1850, Saturday Evening, Devon- 
shire Terrace. To Mrs. Watson™ 

Nov. 28, 1850, Thursday Night, Devon- 
shire Terrace. To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 7, 1850, Saturday, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 9, 1850, Monday Morning, Devon- 
shire Terrace. To Mrs. Watson® 

Dec. 11, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 14, 1850, Saturday, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mrs. Watson™ 

Dec. 19, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

Dec. 21, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 24, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 27, 1850, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 30, 1850, Monday Morning, Devon- 
shire Terrace. To Mrs. Watson® 

Dec. 31, 1850, Tuesday, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mrs. Watson 

Jan. 24, 1851, Devonshire Terrace. 
To Mrs. Watson” 

Jan. 28, 1851, Tuesday Night, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mrs. Watson” 

Mar. g, 1851, Sunday, Devonshire 
Terrace. To Mrs. Watson 

July 11, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

July 29, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Oct. 31, 1851, Friday, Office of Household 
Words. To Mr. Watson 

Mar. 22, 1852, Monday Night, Tavistock 
House. To Mrs. Watson 

Apr. 6, 1852, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

May 6, 1852, Thursday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson 


July 7, 1852, Wednesday Evening, 
Tavistock House. To Mr. Watson 

Aug. 5, 1852, 10 Camden Crescent, Dover. 
To Mrs. Watson®™ 

Nov. 22, 1852, Monday, Athenaeum. 
To Mrs, Watson™ 

Aug. 27, 1853, Saturday, Villa des Mouli- 
neaux, Boulogne. To Mrs. Watson® 

Sept. 21, 1853, Wednesday, Boulogne. 
To Mrs. Watson® 

Jan. 13, 1854, Friday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

Nov. 1, 1854, Wednesday, Tavistock 
House. To Mrs. Watson® 

Dec. 1, 1854, Friday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson 

May 21, 1855, Monday, Tavistock 
House. To Mrs. Watson 

Sept. 16, 1855, Sunday, Folkestone. 
To Mrs. Watson® 

Nov. 10, 1855, Saturday, Paris, 49 Avenue 
des Champs Elysées. To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 23, 1855, Sunday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson” 

Jan. 16, 1857, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Mar. 10, 1857, Tuesday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson 

Dec. 7, 1857, Tavistock House, London, 
W. C. To Mrs. Watson 

Nov. 13, 1858, Saturday Evening, Bedford. 
To Mrs. Watson 

May 31, 1859, Tuesday, Tavistock House. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 

Sept. 14, 1860, Friday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place. To Mrs. Watson™ 


July 8, 1861, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 


Nov. 8, 1866, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Mrs. Watson 


May 11, 1868, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Mrs. Watson™ 


Apr. 20, 1869, Blackburn. To Mrs. Watson 


Apr. 8, 1870, Friday, The Athenaeum. 
To Mrs. Watson 





8 Tbid., p. 226. 
* Ibid., p. 228. 


® [bid., p. 237. 
® Ibid., p. 242. 


%8 Tbid., p. 282. 
% Tbid., p. 289. 


* [bid., p. 370. 
® Tbid., p. 402. 


8 Tbid., p. 144. 
% Tbid., p. 382. 


® Ibid., p. 231. 


% Ibid. 


* Tbid., p. 234. 


© Ibid. 
* Tbid., p. 254. 
® Tbid., p. 276. 


% Tbid., p. 309. 
* Tbid., p. 317. 
* [bid., p. 343. 


 Tbid., p. 412. 


™ Ibid., Il, 93. 


"2 Tbid., p. 121. 
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In the fifties and early sixties, some of the most important letters 
of Dickens include those he wrote to his subeditor, W. H. Wills, and 
a large and intelligent selection from them was published in 1912 
by R. C. Lehmann in Charles Dickens as Editor. The greater part 
of the ones chosen is at the Huntington Library, but, since some are 
not, a list is given of the published letters which are here:™ 


Feb. 16, 1846, Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 18, 1846, Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 2, 1846, Monday Morning, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 4, 1846, Devonshire Terrace 

Apr. 22, 1846, Devonshire Terrace 

Jan. 22, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 11, 1850, Monday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Feb. 28, 1850, Household Words Office 

Mar. 6, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 12, 1850, Tuesday Night, Brighton, 
148 Kings Road 

Mar. 29, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

July 12, 1850, Friday, Devonshire Terrace 

July 12, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 9, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 10, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 14, 1850, Wednesday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Aug. 16, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 19, 1850, Broadstairs 

Aug. 21, 1850, Wednesday Night, 
Broadstairs 

Aug. 27, 1850, Broadstairs, Kent 

Aug. 29, 1850, Thursday, Broadstairs 

Sept. 8, 1850, Sunday, Broadstairs 

Sept. 17, 1850, Tuesday, Broadstairs® 

Dec. 12, 1850, Thursday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Dec. 14, 1850, Saturday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

Feb. 10, 1851, Monday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

[Mar. 27, 1851] Thursday Morning, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 28, 1851, Friday, Great Malvern 

Mar. 28, 1851, Friday Night, Great 
Malvern 

Mar. 29, 1851, Saturday, Great Malvern 

Apr. 7, 1851, Monday, Great Malvern 


Apr. 13, 1851, Sunday, Great Malvern 

Apr. 20, 1851, Sunday, Devonshire 
Terrace 

May 14, 1851, Wednesday Evening, H. W. 

[May] 29, 1851, Thursday, Broadstairs 

May 30, 1851, Friday, Broadstairs 

July 4, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent 

[July 11, 1851] Friday Morning, 
Broadstairs, In bed 

July 16, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent 

July 17, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent 

July 27, 1851, Sunday, Broadstairs, Kent 

July 30, 1851, Wednesday Night, 
Broadstairs 

Aug. 10, 1851, Sunday, Broadstairs 

Aug. 13, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent 

Aug. 22, 1851, Friday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Sept. 6, 1851, Monday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Sept. 27, 1851, Broadstairs 

Sept. 29, 1851, Monday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Oct. 9, 1851, Thursday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Oct. 16, 1851, Thursday, Broadstairs 

Dec. 8, 1851, Tavistock House 

Dec. 10, 1851, Thursday Night 

Feb. 28, 1852, Tavistock House 

Mar. 13, 1852, Saturday, Tavistock House 

Apr. 29, 1852, Tavistock House 

June 3, 1852, Tavistock House 

July 29, 1852, Thursday, Dover 

Aug. 1, 1852, Sunday, 10 Camden 
Crescent, Dover 

Aug. 12, 1852, Thursday, 10 Camden 
Crescent, Dover 

Oct. 5, 1852, Tuesday, Hotel des Bains, 
Boulogne 

Oct. 7, 1852, Thursday, Hotel des Bains, 
Boulogne 

Oct. 7, 1852, Thursday Night, 
Hotel des Bains, Boulogne 

Oct. 12, 1852, Tuesday, Hotel des Bains, 
Boulogne 





Some of these letters are, of course, addressed to Mrs. Wills. 
* Erroneously printed “Friday” by Lehmann. 
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Oct. 13, 1852, Wednesday Night, 
Hotel des Bains, Boulogne 

Nov. 3, 1852, Tavistock House 

Nov. 5, 1852, Friday, Tavistock House 

[After Nov. 5, 1852 (Lehmann, p. 91)] 

[1852 (Lehmann, p. 92)] 

Christmas Eve, 1852, Office of Household 
Words 

Feb. 8, 1853, Tuesday, Office of Household 
Words 

Feb. 17, 1853, Thursday Night, 
Office of Household Words 

Mar. 10, 1853, Thursday Night, 
1 Junction Parade, Brighton 

Mar. 18, 1853, Friday, Tavistock House 

June 27, 1853, Monday, Boulogne 

July 4, 1853, Monday, Boulogne 

July 17, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 

July 25, 1853, Monday, Boulogne 

Aug. 1, 1853, Boulogne 

Aug. 7, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 

Aug. 15, 1853, Monday, Boulogne 

Sept. 18, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 

Sept. 20, 1853, Tuesday Evening (Just 
before dinner), Boulogne 

Oct. 9, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 

Dec. 14, 1853, Tavistock House 

Apr. 12, 1854, Wednesday, Office of 
Household Words 

Apr. 18, 1854, Tuesday, Tavistock House 

May 30, 1854, Tuesday, Tavistock House 

June 22, 1854, Thursday, Villa du Camp 
de Droite 

July 14, 1854, Thursday, Boulogne 

July 14, 1854, Saturday Night, Boulogne 

July 17, 1854, Monday, Boulogne 

July go, 1854, Sunday, Boulogne 

Aug. 2, 1854, Wednesday, Boulogne 

Aug. 7, 1854, Monday, Boulogne 

Aug. 9, 1854, Wednesday, Villa du Camp 
de Droite, Boulogne 

Aug. 12, 1854, Saturday, Villa du Camp 
de Droite, Boulogne 

Aug. 19, 1854, Saturday, Boulogne 

Aug. 20, 1854, Sunday, Villa du Camp 
de Droite, Boulogne 

Aug. 24, 1854, Thursday, Boulogne 

Sept. 21, 1854, Thursday Night, Boulogne 

Sept. 25, 1854, Monday, Boulogne 

Sept. 25, 1854, Monday Night, Boulogne 

Sept. 29, 1854, Friday, Boulogne 


Oct. 14, 1854, Saturday, Boulogne 
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Oct. 27, 1854, Friday Night, Tavistock 
House 

Nov. 20, 1854, Monday, Office of 
Household Words 

Nov. 27, 1854, Monday, Tavistock 
House 

Feb. 9, 1855, Friday, Office of Household 
Words 

[Feb. 10, 1855] Saturday Morning, 
‘Tavistock House 

Feb. 16, 1855, Friday, Hotel Meurice, 
Paris 

Apr. 13, 1855, Friday, Tavistock House 

June 10, 1855, Tavistock House 

June 12, 1855, Tuesday, Tavistock House 

July 12, 1855, Thursday, Tavistock House 

July 22, 1855, Sunday, Folkestone 

Sept. 5, 1855, Wednesday, Folkestone 

Sept. 11, 1855, Tuesday, Folkestone 

Sept. 16, 1855, Folkestone 

Sept. 18, 1855, Tuesday Night, Folkestone 

Sept. 23, 1855, Sunday, Folkestone 

Oct. 19, 1855, Friday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, Paris 

Oct. 21, 1855, Sunday Night, 49 Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris 

Oct. 24, 1855, Wednesday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées 

Oct. 28, 1855, Sunday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées 

Nov. 10, 1855, Saturday, Paris, 49 Avenue 
des Champs Elysées 

Nov. 15, 1855, Thursday, Paris, 49 Avenue 
des Champs Elysées 

Nov. 16, 1855, Friday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées 

Nov. 18, 1855, Sunday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, Paris 

Nov. 24, 1855, Saturday Night, 49 Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, Paris 

Dec. 30, 1855, Sunday, Paris 

Jan. 1, 1856, Paris 

Jan. 3, 1856, Thursday (After Post time), 
49 Champs Elysées 

Jan. 6, 185[6], Sunday, 49 Champs Elysées 

Jan. 10, 1856, Thursday, 49 Champs 
Elysées 

Jan. 14, 1856, Monday, 49 Champs 
Elysées, Paris 

Jan. 19, 1856, Saturday Night, 49 Champs 
Elysées, Paris 

Jan. 28, 1856, Monday, 49 Champs 
Elysées 
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Feb. 8, 1856, Friday, H. W. Office 

Feb. 8, 1856, Friday, H. W. Office 

Feb. 12, 1856, Tuesday, 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elysées 

Feb. 15, 1856, Friday, 49 Champs Elysées 

Feb. 17, 1856, Sunday, 49 Champs Elysées, 
Paris 

Feb. 17, 1856, Sunday Night, 49 Champs 
Elysées 

Mar. 2, 1856, Sunday, 49 Champs Elysées, 
Paris 

Mar. 6, 1856, Thursday, 49 Champs 
Elysées, Paris 

Apr. 1, 1856, 49 Champs Elysées 

Apr. 6, 1856, Sunday, 49 Champs Elysées, 
Paris 

Aug. 7, 1856, Thursday, Boulogne 

Sept. 16, 1856, Tuesday, Tavistock House 

Sept. 18, 1856, Thursday, Tavistock House 

Sept. 28, 1856, Sunday Morning, 
Tavistock House 

Oct. 15, 1856, Wednesday, Tavistock 
House 

Nov. 13, 1856, Thursday Evening, 
Office of Household Words 

Nov. 19, 1856, Tavistock House 

Dec. 24, 1856, Tavistock House 

Jan. 3, 1857, Saturday, Tavistock House 

Jan. 4, 1857, Sunday, Tavistock House 

Jan. 7, 1857, Wednesday, Tavistock House 

Feb. 8, 1857, Tavistock House 

Feb. 9, 1857, Monday Night, Tavistock 
House 

Aug. 2, 1857, Sunday, Tavistock House 

Aug. 13, 1857, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 6, 1857, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 7, 1857, Monday Night, Carlisle 

Sept. 17, 1857, Thursday, Angel Hotel, 
Doncaster 

Sept. 20, 1857, Sunday, Angel, Doncaster 

Sept. 26, 1857, Saturday, Office of 
Household Words 

Oct. 2, 1857, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Feb. 22, 1858, Monday Night, Tavistock 
House 

Apr. 3, 1858, Saturday, Tavistock House 

Aug. 9, 1858, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 21, 1858, Saturday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Sept. 2, 1858, Thursday, Royal Hotel, 
Limerick ~ 

Sept. 24, 1858, Friday afternoon, Station 
Hotel, Newcastle 
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Oct. 18, 1858, Monday Night, Hen and 
Chickens Hotel, Birmingham 

Oct. 22, 1858, Friday, Royal Hotel, Derby 

Nov. 3, 1858, Wednesday, Wolverhampton 

Nov. 3, 1858, Wednesday, Swan, 
Wolverhampton 

Nov. 10, 1858, Wednesday, Royal Hotel, 
Southampton 

Nov. 20, 1858, Saturday, Office of 
Household Words 

Nov. 25, 1858, Thursday, Office of 
Household Words 

Dec. 20, 1858, Monday, Tavistock House 

Jan. 8, 1859, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 14, 1859, Friday Evening 

Apr. 11, 1859, Monday, Tavistock House 

Apr. 28, 1859, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Apr. 28, 1859, Thursday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Apr. 30, 1859, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

May 3, 1859, Tuesday Evening, Office of 
All the Year Round 

July 1, 1859, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 23, 1859, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 16, 1859, Sunday Evening, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Oct. 26, 1859, Wednesday, Hen and 
Chickens, Birmingham 

Oct. 28, 1859, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 30, 1859, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Nov. 19, 1859, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Apr. 23, 1860, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 12, 1860, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 4, 1860, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 26, 1860, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Nov. 3, 1860, Saturday, Liskeard 

Mar. 11, 1861, Monday, 3 Hanover 
Terrace 

May 26, 1861, Sunday, Lord Warden, 
Dover 

Oct. 25, 1861, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Nov. 3, 1861, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Nov. 6, 1861, Wednesday, Lord Warden 
Hotel, Dover 

Nov. 22, 1861, Friday, Queen’s Head, 
Newcastle on Tyne 

Nov. 24, 1861, Sunday, Kings Arms Hotel, 
Berwick on Tweed 
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Nov. 28, 1861, Thursday, Waterloo Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

Dec. 1, 1861, Sunday, Waterloo Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

Dec. 3, 1861, Tuesday, Carrick’s Royal 
Hotel, Glasgow 

Dec. 6, 1861, Friday, Carrick’s Royal, 
Glasgow 

Dec. 8, 1861, Sunday, Waterloo Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

Dec. 11, 1861, Wednesday, Carlisle 

Dec. 13, 1861, Friday, Victoria Hotel, 
Preston 

Dec. 15, 1861, Sunday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Jan. 2, 1862, Thursday, At the 
Birmingham Station 

Jan. 8, 1862, Wednesday, Torquay 

Jan. 22, 1862, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Jan. 28, 1862, Tuesday, Adeiphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Jan. 29, 1862, Wednesday, Radley’s 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool 

Apr. 5, 1862, Saturday, 16 Hyde Park Gate 
South, Kensington Gore, W. 

Sept. 14, 1862, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 15, 1862, Wednesday Night, Gad’s 
Hill Place 

Oct. 17, 1862, Friday, Hazebroucke, 
France 

Oct. 24, 1862, Friday, Paris, Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré 27 

Nov. 4, 1862, Tuesday, Paris, Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré 27 

Nov. 7, 1862, Friday, Paris, Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honoré 27 

Nov. 11, 1862, Tuesday, Paris 

Nov. 21, 1862, Friday, Paris 

Nov. 25, 1862, Tuesday, Paris 

Dec. 4, 1862, Thursday, Paris 

Dec. 27, 1862, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 18, 1863, Sunday, Hotel du Helder, 
Paris 

Jan. 19, 1863, Monday, Paris 

[Jan.] 21, 1863, Wednesday, Paris 

Feb. 1, 1863, Sunday, Hotel du Helder, 
Paris 

Feb. 4, 1863, Wednesday, Hotel du 
Helder, Paris 

Sept. 14, 1863, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Dec. 20, 1863, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Mar. 18, 1864, Friday, 57 Gloster Place 
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Apr. 2, 1864, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 8, 1864, Sunday Evening, 57 Gloster 
Place, Hyde Park Gardens 

May 20, 1864, Friday, 57 Gloster Place 

June 26, 1864, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 7, 1864, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 8, 1864, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 16, 1864, Sunday, Lord Warden 
Hotel, Dover 

Nov. 30, 1864, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Jan. 29, 1865, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Feb. 12, 1865, Sunday, Gad’s Hill 

Mar. 17, 1865, Friday, 16 Somers Place, 
Hyde Park W. 

Mar. 26, 1865, Sunday, 16 Somers Place 

Apr. 22, 1865, 16 Somers Place 

June 13, 1865, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 27, 1865, Sunday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Dec. 28, 1865, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 15, 1866, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Jan. 28, 1866, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Apr. 20, 1866, Friday, Edinburgh 

July 30, 1866, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 11, 1866, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 21, 1866, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Nov. 13, 1866, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 20, 1867, Sunday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Jan. 24, 1867, Thursday, Hen and 
Chickens, Birmingham 

June 6, 1867, Thursday 

June 28, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June go, 1867, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 2, 1867, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 3, 1867, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 24, 1867, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 28, 1867, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Nov. 21, 1867, Thursday, Parker House, 
Boston 

Nov. 26, 1867, Tuesday, Parker House, 
Boston 


Dec. 3, 1867, Tuesday, Parker House, 
Boston 


Dec. 6, 1867, Friday, Parker House, 
Boston 
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Dec. 10, 1867, Tuesday Evening, Westmin- 
ster Hotel, Irving Place, New York City 

Dec. 17, 1867, Tuesday, Westminster Ho- 
tel, Irving Place, New York City 

Christmas Eve, 1867, Boston 

Dec. 30, 1867, Monday, Westminster Ho- 
tel, Irving Place, New York 

Feb. 21, 1868, Friday, Providence 

Feb. 25, 1868, Tuesday, Boston 

Feb. 28, 1868, Friday, Boston 

Mar. 16, 1868, Monday, Rochester 

Apr. 17, 1868, Friday, New York 

May 25, 1868, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 26, 1868, Friday, A. Y. R. 

June 30, 1868, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 26, 1868, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 31, 1868, Friday, P. 
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Sept. 27, 1868, Sunday, Gad’s 

Nov. 14, 1868, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 2, 1869, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 25, 1869, Thursday, Edinburgh 

Mar. 30, 1869, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 3, 1869, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 3, 1869, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 24, 1869, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 23, 1870, Sunday, 5 Hyde Park Place, 
London W. 

Feb. 26, 1870, Saturday, The Athenaeum 

Two cables from America, dated Nov. 22, 
1867, and Dec. 4, 1867 


In addition, the Library has one hundred and twenty-five unpub- 
lished letters, to Wills, which were rejected by Lehmann in prepar- 
ing his book, but in which there is some additional information of 
interest. They are dated as follows: 


Feb. 17, 1846, Devonshire Terrace 

June 17, 1847, Regents Park 

Jan. 21, 1850, Monday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Jan. 24, 1850, Thursday Morning, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Jan. 25, 1850, Devonshire Terrace 

Thursday Afternoon, Devonshire Terrace 

Mar. 6, 1850, Wednesday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Apr. 3, 1850, Wednesday Night, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Sept. 12, 1850, Thursday, Broadstairs 

Dec. 5, 1850, Thursday Evening, 
Devonshire Terrace 

Feb. 13, 1851, Thursday, Hotel Wagram, 
Paris 

Mar. 9, 1851, Sunday, Devonshire Terrace 

Apr. 5, 1851, Saturday Afternoon, 
Devonshire Terrace 

July 7, 1851, Monday, Broadstairs, Kent 

July 23, 1851, Broadstairs 

Aug. 31, 1851, Broadstairs, Kent 

Sept. 2, 1851, Tuesday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Sept. 9, 1851, Tuesday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Oct. 8, 1851, Wednesday, Broadstairs, 
Kent 

Oct. 8, 1851, Wednesday Night, 
Broadstairs 


Oct. 12, 1851, Sunday, Broadstairs, Kent 

Feb. 22, 1852, Sunday, Tavistock House 

May 1, 1852, Saturday, Tavistock House 

May 28, 1852, Tavistock House 

July 18, 1852, Sunday, Tavistock House 

Aug. 9, 1852, Monday Evening, Dover 

Aug. 19, 1852, Dover 

Nov. 6, 1852, Tavistock House, Saturday 

Dec. 9, Thursday, Tavistock House 

Feb. 15, 1853, Tuesday, Office of 
Household Words 

Mar. 6, 1853, Sunday, 1 Junction Parade, 
Brighton 

Mar. 9, 1853, Wednesday, Brighton 

Mar. 12, 1853, Saturday Morning, 
Brighton 

Apr. 1, 1853, Tavistock House 

Apr. 14, 1853, Thursday, Tavistock House 

May 17, 1853, Monday, Tavistock House 

May 30, 1853, Monday, Tavistock House 

June 28, 1853, Tuesday, Boulogne 

July 10, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 

July 11, 1853, Monday, Boulogne 

July 20, 1853, Boulogne 

Aug. 4, 1853, Thursday Evening, 
Boulogne 

Aug. 9, 1853, Tuesday, Boulogne 

Aug. 11, 1853, Thursday Evening, 
Boulogne 
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Aug. 12, 1853, Friday, Boulogne 
Sept. 25, 1853, Sunday, Boulogne 
Jan. 25, 1854, Tavistock House 
May 4, 1854, Thursday, Tavistock House 
June g, 1854, Friday, Tavistock House 
July 9, 1854, Sunday, Boulogne 
Aug. 3, 1854, Thursday, Boulogne 
Aug. 24, 1854, Thursday Evening, 
Boulogne 
Aug. 28, 1854, Monday, Villa du Camp 
de Droite, Boulogne 
Sept. 19, 1854, Tuesday, Boulogne 
Oct. 6, 1854, Friday Night, Boulogne 
Oct. 29, 1854, Sunday, Tavistock House 
Oct. 30, 1854, Monday Night, 
Tavistock House 
Nov. 18, 1854, Saturday, Tavistock House 
Dec. 16, 1854, Saturday, Tavistock House 
July 8, 1855, Sunday, Tavistock House 
Sept. 1, 1855, Saturday Night, Folkestone 
Sept. 4, 1855, Tuesday, Folkestone 
Sept. 20, 1855, Folkestone, Kent 
Dec. 23, 1855, Sunday, H. W. 
Dec. 26, 1855, Wednesday, Paris 
Jan. 9, 1856, Wednesday, 49 Champs 
Elysées 
Feb. 24, 1856, Sunday Night after Post 
time, 49 Champs Elysées 
Apr. 7, 1856, Monday, Paris 
Sept. 21, 1856, Sunday, Tavistock House 
Sept. 29, 1856, Monday Night, 
Tavistock House 
Oct. 21, 1856, Tuesday, Tavistock House 
Nov. 24, 1856, Monday Night, 
Tavistock House 
Christmas Day, 1856, Tavistock House 
Feb. 7, 1857, Tavistock House [inclosing 
letter of the same date from his brother 
Frederick] 
Sept. 28, 1857, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 
Oct. 25, 1858, Monday Night, 
Tavistock House 
Nov. 8, 1858, Monday, Tavistock House 
Jan. 3, 1859, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 
May 7, 1859, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Oct. 8, 1859, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 
Sept. 16, 1860, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 


Nov. 7, 1861, Thursday, Bedford Hotel, 
Brighton 


Nov. 21, 1861, Thursday, Queen’s Head 
Hotel, Newcastle 
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Nov. 23, 1861, Saturday, Queen’s Head, 
Newcastle on Tyne 

Nov. 27, 1861, Wednesday, Waterloo 
Hotel, Edinburgh 

Dec. 12, 1861, Thursday, Kings Arms and 
Royal Hotel, Lancaster 

Dec. 20, 1861, Friday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Jan. 26, 1862, Sunday Night, Adelphi 
Hotel, Liverpool 

Oct. 14, 1862, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Dec. 3, 1862, Wednesday, Paris 

Dec. 5, 1862, Friday, Paris 

Dec. 18, 1862, Thursday, Paris 

Dec. 26, 1862, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Dec. 30, 1862, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Nov. 23, 1863, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Dec. 3, 1863, Thursday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Jan. 24, 1864, Gad’s Hill Place 

Mar. 19, 1864, Saturday, 57 Gloster Place 

May 4, 1864, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 24, 1864, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 29, 1864, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 11, 1864, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 16, 1864, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Mar. 2, 1865, Thursday Night, Office of 
All the Year Round 

May 6, 1865, Saturday Night, 
16 Somers Place 

June 18, 1865, Sunday,Gad’s Hill Place 

July 12, 1865, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

July 15, 1865, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 24, 1865, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 16, 1865, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Aug. 25, 1865, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 9, 1865, Saturday, B. S. M. 

Jan. 8, 1866, Monday Morning, Office of 
All the Year Round 

Aug. 26, 1866, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 1, 1866, Monday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Jan. 18, 1867, Friday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Apr. 14, 1868, Tuesday, New York 

July 3, 1868, Friday, Office of All the Year 
Round 

July 17, 1868, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 
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Oct. 25, 1868, Sunday, Adelphi Hotel, Dec. 27, 1868, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Liverpool Feb. 12, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Nov. 20, 1868, Friday, Office of All the Year Round 

Year Round May 27, 1869, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 
Nov. 23, 1868, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Moreover, the Wills letters are supplemented by the Letter Book 

used by Dickens and Wills to keep a record of the office correspond- 
ence for their magazine, All the Year Round. Many of the letters 
are wholly or partly illegible, but they are of considerable interest. 
There are over two hundred signed by Wills, six by Dickens, five 
by others, and a large number by Charles Dickens, Jr., who carried 
on the magazine after his father’s death. The copies of the letters 
sent by Dickens (though of course none of them is in his own hand) 
are dated chiefly in 1860: 


Sept. 13, 1859. To J. H. Gates [?] Oct. 9, 1860, Tuesday. To James T. Fields 
June 15, 1860, Friday. To Christopher Oct. 15, 1860, Monday. To Charles Lever" 
Pope Dec. 4, 1860, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
Sept. 7, 1860, Gad’s Hill Place. To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
To Charles Reade 

In this book is also the circular letter sent to prospective contrib- 
utors (a list of whom is included) to the Christmas number, The 
Haunted House, of All the Year Round for 1859. The Library has, 
too, the original drafts (the first four in Dickens’s own handwriting) 
for other similar letters regarding Christmas numbers of Household 
Words and All the Year Round, as follows: 


[Not dated.] Outline of The Holly-Tree Sept. 10, 1863. Asking for contributions to 
Inn, which formed the Christmas num- the number which became Mrs. Lirri- 
ber of Household Words for 1855, per’s Lodgings 

Sept. 30, 1856. Outline of The Wreck of 1866.Asking for contributions to the num- 
the Golden Mary ber which became Mugby Junction. Not 

Sept. 18, 1862.Outline of Somebody's Lug- in Dickens’s hand 
gage 

In 1858 Dickens began a correspondence, continued until his 
death, with Frederic Ouvry, the second and last of his solicitors. 

This carries on and completes the story of the novelist’s relations 

with his legal representatives that was begun in the Mitton letters. 

The Ouvry letters, largely unpublished, are far below the Mitton 


group in importance, but they are sometimes amusing and interest- 
™ Published in Flora V. Livingston, Charles Dickens's Letters to Charles Lever (Cam- 


bridge, 1933), pp. 26-29. There are also copies of two letters, from Wills to Lever (Aug. 
13 and Aug. 24, 1860), which are not published in the Livingston volume. 
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ing as showing the development of Dickens’s acquaintance with 
Ouvry. The letters are usually brief, though the list is rather long: 


June 2, 1858, Wednesday, Tavistock House 

June 3, 1858, Thursday, Tavistock House 

May 5, 1860, Saturday Night, Tavistock 
House 

Aug. 19, 1860, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 25, 1861, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

March 1, 1862, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

March 11, 1862, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 13, 1862, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 30, 1862, Sunday, 16 Hyde Park Gate 
South, Kensington Gore, W. 

June 12, 1862, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 20, 1862, Friday Evening, 
Lord Warden, Dover 

July 2, 1862, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 29, 1862, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 8, 1862, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 10, 1862, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Oct. 15, 1862, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Nov. 2, 1862, Paris, Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré, 27 

Jan. 29, 1863, Thursday, Hotel du Helder, 
Paris 

Mar. 1, 1863, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Mar. 5, 1863, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 17, 1863, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Apr. 15, 1863, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Apr. 23, 1863, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

May 11, 1863, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 14, 1863, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 29, 1863, Wednesday Night, 
Gad’s Hill Place® 

Aug. 31, 1863, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 9, 1863, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Sept. 16, 1863, Wednesday Evening, 
Office of All the Year Round 

Sept. 20, 1863, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 30, 1863, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Oct. 1, 1863, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To William James Farrer 

Oct. 6, 1863, Tuesday, Office of All the Year 
Round. To Messrs. Farrer Ouvry and 
Farrer 

Oct. 14, 1863, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Messrs. Farrer Ouvry and Farrer 

Nov. 10, 1863, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 2, 1863, Wednesday Night, 
Gad’s Hill Place 

May 24, 1864, Tuesday, 57 Gloucester 
Place 

June 8, 1864, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 29, 1864, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Apr. 30, 1865, Sunday, 16 Somers Place, 
Hyde Park 

May 17, 1865, Wednesday, 16 Somers 
Place 

May 23, 1865, Tuesday, 16 Somers Place 

June 10, 1865, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 21, 1865, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Aug. 23, 1865, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

Mar. 8, 1866, Thursday, 6 Southwick 
Place, Hyde Park W. 

Apr. 19, 1866, Thursday, Glasgow 

[May] 31, 1866, Thursday Night, 
6 Southwick Place, Hyde Park 

Oct. 1, 1866, Monday Night, Gad’s Hill 
Place. To Messrs. Farrer Ouvry and 
Farrer 

Nov. 7, 1866, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 


Oct. 20, 1867, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 2, 1868, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 27, 1868, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 





8 Letters, II, 205. 
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June 6, 1868, Saturday Evening, Office of 
All the Year Round. To W. Farrer 

June 17, 1868, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Place 

July 23, 1868, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 23, 1868, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Sept. 26, 1868, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 2, 1868, Friday, Office of All the Year 
Round 

Dec. 1, 1868, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round. To William Farrer 

Dec. g, 1868, Wednesday, Carrick’s Royal 
Hotel, Glasgow 

Dec. 31, 1868, Gad’s Hill Place 

Jan. 12, 1869, Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin 

Jan. 21, 1869, Thursday, Clifton Down 
Hotel, Bristol 

May 11, 1869, Tuesday, The Athenaeum 

July 20, 1869, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

July 29, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 13, 1869, Friday, Gad’s Hill Place 


Aug. 22, 1869, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place” 

Dec. 9, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 13, 1869, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Dec. 16, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 23, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 12, 1870, Saturday, 5 Hyde Park 
Place W. 

Mar. 24, 1870, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 28, 1870, Monday, 5 Hyde Park 
Place W. 

Apr. 14, 1870, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Apr. 28, 1870, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 9, 1870, Monday, Gad’s Hill Place 

May 13, 1870, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 2, 1870, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


On November 2, 1867, just before Dickens departed on his second 
visit to America, a great public banquet was given in his honor in 
London. The secretary for the banquet, Charles Kent, carefully pre- 
served all the correspondence addressed to him on this occasion and 


it is now at the Library. Nothing could possibly give a better picture 
of the inner workings of the public banquet as a social phenomenon 
than this collection does, and the notes, though generally brief, 
speak volumes for the characters of the writers and for their rela- 


tions to Dickens. The list is an impressive one: 


Ainsworth, W. Harrison. 1 St. James’s Vil- 
las, Tunbridge Wells, Oct. 26, 1867 

Argyll, Duke of. Cliveden, Maidenhead, 
Oct. 30, 1867 

Baker, Sir Samuel. Hedenham Hall, 
Bungay, Oct. 23 

Benedict, Jules. 2 Manchester Square, W., 
Oct. 18, 1867 

Bennett, Sterndale. 38 Queensborough 
Terrace, Kensington Gardens, Oct. 24, 
1867 

Blackwood, John. 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, Oct. 21, 1867 


Borthwick, Algernon. Morning Post, 
Oct. 28 
Bristol, Dean of. 
4 Sillwood Place, Brighton, Thursday 
4 Sillwood Place, Brighton, Oct. 26, 
1867 
Brookfield, Rev. W. H. Rectory, Somerby 
nr. Grantham, Monday, Oct. 21, 1867 
Brooks, Shirley. 6 Kent Terrace, Regents 
Park, Oct. 26 
Browning, Robert. 19 Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W., Oct. 20, 
1867 





% Letters, II, 427. 
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Buckstone, J.B. [ ? ] Saturday Evening, 
Oct. 19 
Burgoyne, Sir John F. 8 Gloucester 
Gardens, Hyde Park, Oct. 23, 1867 
Carlyle, Thomas. Chelsea, Oct. 20, 1867 
Chambers, Robert. St. Andrews, Oct. 24, 
1867 
Chapman, Fred. 193 Piccadilly, Oct. 29, 
1867 
Chappell, S. Arthur. London, 50 New 
Bond Street, Oct. 19, 1867 
Chorley, Henry F Brussels, Oct. 27, 1867 
Cockburn, Sir A. E. Folkestone: 
Oct. 21, 1867 
Nov. 1, 1867 [telegram] 
Collins, Charles Allston. Gad’s Hill, Oct. 
24, 1867 
Collins, Wilkie. 
go Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
W,, Oct. 18, 1867 
go Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
W,, Tuesday, Oct. 22 
go Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
W., Thursday, Oct. 24 
go Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
W., Oct. 26, 1867 
Cotton, Alderman 
Dacres, Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney. 
Admiralty, Whitehall, Oct. 28, 1867 
Darnley, Earl. Cobham Hall, Gravesend, 
Oct. 24, 1867 
Dasent, G. W. 19 Chesham Place, Oct. 28 
D’Azeglio, Marquis. 49 Grosvencr, Oct. 24 
Dickens, Charles, Jr. 
46 Gloster Road, Regent’s Park, N. 
W., 122 Cannon Street, Oct. 22, 1867 
122 Cannon Street, E. C., Oct. 26, 
1867 
Dickens, Mamie. Gad’s Hill Place, Oct. 27 
Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth. 
76 Sloane Street SW., Oct. 17, 1867 
Dixon, W. Hepworth. Athenaeum Office, 
20 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C., Oct. 
21, 1867 
Dyce, Rev. Alexander. 33 Oxford Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Thursday Night 
Faed, Thomas. 
Sussex Villa, Campden Hill, 
Kensington 
Sussex Villa, Campden Hill, 
Oct. 26, 1867 
Fechter, Charles. 18 Marlborough Place, 
St. John’s Wood, N. W., Oct. 19, 1867 


Fergusson, Sir William. 16 George Street, 
Hanover Square, W., Oct. 18, 1867 
Fitzgerald, Percy. 37 Merrion Street, 
Dublin 
Forster, John. Palace-Gate House, Ken- 
sington, W., Oct. 20, 1867, Tachbrook 
Frith, W. P. 7 Pembridge Villas, 
Bayswater, W., Oct. 21, 1867 
Froude, J. A. 5 Onslow Gardens, S. W., 
Oct. 18 
Gibson, Thomas Milner-. Thiberton [?] 
House, Saxmundham, Oct. 26, 1867 
Gladstone, W. E. Hawarden, Oct. 30, 1867 
Gleig, Rev. G. R. 
War Office, October 18, 1867 
War Office, Oct. 26, 1867 
Goodall, Frederick. 
4 Camden Square, Oct. 23, 1867 
4 Camden Square, Camden Road, 
N. W,, Oct. 28, 1867 
Graham, Thomas. 4 Gordon Square, 
W. C., Oct. 24, 1867 
Grant, Sir Francis. 
The Lodge, Melton Mowbray, Oct. 20 
27 Sussex Place, Regents Park N. W,, 
Friday 7-15 
Granville, Earl. 5 bis Rue du Cinque, 
Oct. 24 
Greenwood, Frederick. Pall Mall Gazette; 
Northumberland Street, Strand, Oct. 27, 
1867 
Hall, S. C. Paris, Oct. 30 
Hamley, Colonel E. B. C/2 The Albany, 
Piccadilly, Oct. 25, 1867 
Harness, Rev. William. The New Inn, 
Mundesley, Norfolk, Oct. 24, 1867 
Higgins, M. Kingston House, Abingdon, 
Oct. 31 
Hood, W. Charles. Croydon Lodge, 
Surrey, S., Oct. 19, 1867 
Houghton, Lord. Paris, Oct. 22, 
28 Avenue des Champ Elysées 
Huddleston, J. W. 2 Park Prospect, 
St. James’s Park, S. W., Nov. 1, 1867 
Kelly, Sir Fitz Roy. 
11 Brunswick Square, Brighton, 
Oct. 21, 1867 
8 Connaught Place, W., Oct. 31, 1867 
Knight, Charles. 
Rosslyn Park, Hampstead, N. W., 
Oct. 22, 1867 
Rosslyn Park, Hampstead, N. W.,, 
Oct. 25 
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Lake, Henry. The Elms, Avenue Road, 
Nov. 2, 1867 
Landseer, Charles. Royal Academy, W. C., 
Oct. 24 
Landseer, Sir Edwin. Chillingham Castle, 
Alnwick, Oct. 19, 1867 
Layard, Austen H. 
130 Piccadilly, Oct. 19, 1867 
Orton Longueville, Nov. 1, 1867 
Lemon, Mark. Whitefriars, London, 
Oct. 26, 1867 
Lethbridge, William. 186 Strand, London, 
W. C., Oct. 23, 1867 
Levy, Edward. Daily Telegraph, 135 Fleet 
Street, Oct. 21, London, E. C. 
Lewes, G. H. The Priory, 21 North Bank, 
Regents Park, Thursday 
Locker, Frederick. 
The Athenaeum, Oct. 22, 1867 
13 Victoria Street, S. W., Oct. 25, 1867 
Travellers, Oct. 25, 1867 
Longman, Thomas. 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., Oct. 18, 1867 
Lyell, Sir Charles. 73 Harley Street, 
London, W.,, Oct. 25, 1867 
Lyttelton, Hon. Spencer. 13 Eaton 
Terrace, S. W., Oct. 22, 1867 
Lytton, Lord. Tuesday [Oct. 15, 1867] 
Mackay, Charles. Reform Club, Nov. 6, 
1867 
Maclise, Daniel. 
Oct. 21, 1867, 4 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, S. W. 
Oct. 28, 1867, 4 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, S. W. 
Macready, W. C. 6 Wellington Square, 
Cheltenham, Oct. 19 
Marochetti, Baron. Vaux (Seine et Oise), 
Oct. 26, 1867 
Marston, J. Westland. 9 Northumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park Road, N. W, 
Oct. 23, 1867 
Melville, Major Whyte. 22 Onslow 
Gardens, S. W., Oct. 25, 
Millais, J. Everett. Saturday, Oct. 26, 1867 
Morley, Henry. 4 Upper Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, Oct. 26, 1867 
Murchison, Sir Roderick. 16 Belgrave 
Square, Oct. 19, 1867 
Murray, Major-General Freeman. Govern- 
ment House, Chatham, Oct. 18, 1867 
Murray, John. 50 Albemarle Street, W., 
Oct. 24 
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Otway, Arthur. 
9 Harley Street, W., Oct. 24 
9 Harley Street, W., Oct. 28 
Ouvry, Frederic. Longleat, Warminster, 
Oct. 25, 1867 
Owen, Richard. Sheen Lodge, Richmond 
Park, S. W,, Oct. 18, 1867 
Oxenford, John. 16 John Street, Bedford 
Row, Oct. 30, 1867 
Panizzi, A. 31 Bloomsbury Square, Oct. 28 
Phillips, Sir Benjamin S. Oct. 24, 1867, 
Mapleton, Westerham, Kent 
Pollock, Sir Frederick. Hatton, Hounslow, 
Saturday, Oct. 19, 1867 
Poole, P. FE Elstead near Godalming, Sur- 
rey, & Glydder House, Haverstock Hill, 
Hampstead, N. W,, Oct. 26, 1867 
Procter, B. W. 
32 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W,, Oct. 18, 1867 
32 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, 
W., Monday, Oct. 21 
Reade, Charles. 2 Albert Terrace, 
Knightsbridge, Oct. 29 
Robinson, J. R. Daily News Office, 
London, Oct. 18, 1867 
Roebuck, J. A. Swanage, Dorset, Oct. 25, 
1867 
Romilly, Lord. Oct. 30, 1867 
Ruskin, John. Denmark Hill, S., Nov. 1, 
1867 
Russell, Lord. Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond Park, S. W., Oct. 28, 1867 
Russell, Sir Charles. 
Swallowfield, Reading, Oct. 19, 1867 
Swallowfield, Reading, Oct. 24, 1867 
Russell, George. Chatsworth Hotel, Eden- 
sor, near Chesterfield, Sunday, Oct. 20 
Simpson, J. Palgrave. 9 Alfred Place West, 
Thurloe Square, S. W., Oct. 25, 1867 
Skey, F C. 24 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square 
Smith, George. 45 Pall Mall, $.W., Oct. 21, 
1867 
Smith, Dr. William. 76 Avenue Road, 
Regents Park, N. W., Oct. 26, 1867 
Smith, William H. 186 Strand, Oct. 26, 
1867 
Stanhope, Earl. Paris, Oct. 24, 1867 
Stewart, Capt. William Houston. 
Chatham Dockyard, Oct. 19, 1867 
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Stone, Marcus. 
Russell House, Tavistock Square, 
W. C., Oct. 23, 1867 
Russell House, Tavistock Square, 
W. C., Oct. 25, 1867 
Taylor, Tom. Oct. 26 
Tennent, Sir J. Emerson. 
66 Warwick Square, Pimlico, S. W. 
66 Warwick Square, Pimlico, S. W., 
Oct. 28 
Tenniel, John. 10 Portsdown Road, 
Maida Hill W.,, Thursday 
Tennyson, Alfred 
Thompson, Sir Henry. 35 Wimpole Street, 
W.,, Oct. 25 
Toole, J. L. Theatre Royal, Néwcastle, 
Oct. 26, 1867 
Townshend, Rev. C. Hare. 21 Norfolk 
Street, Park Lane, Nov. 13, 1867 
Trollope, Anthony. Waltham House, 
- Waltham Cross, Oct. 18, 1867 
Virtue, William A. Office of the Art Jour- 
nal, 294 City Road, London, E. C., Oct. 
26, 1867 
Ward, E. M. Kent Villa, Lansdowne Road, 
Kensington Park, Oct. 23, 1867 


Webster, Benjamin. Oct. 18 
Webster, Thomas. Cranbrook, 
Staplehurst, Oct. 27, 1867 
Weyer, M. Van de. New Lodge, Windsor 
Forest, Oct. 25 
Wills, W. H. 
22 Regent’s Park Terrace, Gloucester 
Gate, London, N. W,, Oct. 16, 1867 
22 Regent’s Park Terrace, Gloucester 
Gate, London, N. W.,, Oct. 19, 1867 
Office of All the Year Round, Oct. 24, 
1867 
22 Regent’s Park Terrace, Gloucester 
Gate, London, N. W., Monday 
Office of All the Year Round, Dec. 4, 
1867 
Wilson, C. Rivers. 11 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, Oct. 18, 1867 
Wilson, Erasmus. 8 Fort Paragon, 
Margate, Oct. 23, 1867 
Winslow, Dr. Forbes. Cavendish Square, 
Oct. 23, 1867 
Yates, Edmund. 
Post Office, Oct. 17, 1867 
472 Oxford Terrace, Oct. 23, 1867 


Also included in this collection are fifteen letters from Dickens 


to Kent: 


Sept. 26, 1867, Thursday Night, 
The Athenaeum 

Sept. go, 1867, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 20, 1867, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place” 

Oct. 22, 1867, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 23, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

[Oct. 24, 1867] Thursday afternoon, 
The Athenaeum 


Oct. 25, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Oct. 26, 1867, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 27, 1867, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Oct. 29, 1867, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 31, 1867, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round® 

Nov. 1, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 1, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 6, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Thursday, Office of All the Year Round 


Of the whole corpus of extant Dickens letters, two of the largest 


and most important parts (aside from the letters to Forster) are the 
letters to Mamie Dickens and Georgina Hogarth. The Library has 
none of those addressed to Miss Dickens, but it has a large number 


® Partly published in a letter dated Oct. 19 (Letters, 11, 299). 
® Published as part of the same letter. 
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of the ones to Miss Hogarth, many of them unpublished,” and dat- 
ing chiefly from the last decade of Dickens'’s life: 


Friday Evening, Peschiere [1845] 

[Mar. 1, 1847, according to postmark] 

May 26, 1848, Friday, Royal Hotel, 
Birmingham 

Thursday afternoon, Devonshire Terrace 

Aug. 5, 1858, Thursday, West Hoe, 
Plymouth®* 

Oct. 15, 1861, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 30, 1861, Wednesday, Angel Hotel, 
Bury St. Edmunds* 

Nov. 1, 1861, Friday, The Great White 
Horse, Ipswich® 

Nov. 25, 1861, Monday, Berwick on 
Tweed® 

Nov. 27, 1861, Wednesday, Waterloo 
Hotel, Edinburgh 

Jan. 3, 1862, Friday, Cheltenham” 

Jan. 8, 1862, Wednesday, Torquay® 

Jan. 10, 1862, Friday, Exeter 

Jan. 24, 1862, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 18, 1862, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 19, 1862, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Feb. 1, 1863, Sunday, Paris® 

Feb. 12, 1863, Thursday, Amiens 

Mar. 26, 1863, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Apr. 8, 1863, Wednesday, Office 

May 26, 1863, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 

June 18, 1863, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 20, 1863, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 3, 1864, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 28, 1864, Thursday Night, Office of 
All the Year Round 

Oct. 12, 1864, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 17, 1864, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Nov. 28, 1864, Monday morning, Office of 
All the Year Round 

Jan. 31, 1865, Tuesday, Office 

Feb. 1, 1865, Wednesday morning, Office 
of All the Year Round 

Dec. 12, 1865, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 21, 1865, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Jan. 31, 1866, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 20, 1866, Friday Evening, Ports- 
mouth 

Mar. 23, 1866, Plough Hotel, 
Chelthenham 

Apr. 17, 1866, Glasgow™ 

Apr. 19, 1866, Thursday, Glasgow 

Apr. 26, 1866, Thursday, Liverpool™ 

May 11, 1866, Friday, Down Hotel, 
Clifton® 

May 18, 1866, Friday, Carrick’s Royal 
Hotel, Glasgow 

May 24, 1866, Thursday, Portsmouth 

June 29, 1866, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 1, 1866, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 10, 1866, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 27, 1866, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 3, 1866, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 5, 1866, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 6, 1866, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 7, 1866, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 9, 1866, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 


Jan. 9, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 





* Passages from some of them are of course quoted by Forster in his life of Dickens. 


% Letters, Il, 51. 
% Tbid., p. 151; misdated Oct. 13. 
® Ibid., p. 152. 


% Tbid., p. 162. 
87 Tbid., p. 172. 
% Tbid., p. 173. 


® Tbid., p. 190. % Ibid. 
© Tbid., p. 253. 


® Tbid., p. 257. 
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Jan. 16, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Jan. 21, 1867, Monday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool® 

Jan. 24, 1867, Thursday, Hen and 
Chickens, Birmingham” 

Feb. 2, 1867, Sunday, Manchester 

Feb. 4, 1867, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Feb. 15, 1867, Friday, Liverpool® 

Feb. 19, 1867, Tuesday, Bridge of Allan® 

Feb. 22, 1867, Friday, Edinburgh 

Mar. 2, 1867, Saturday, Leeds 

Mar. 4, 1867, Monday, Station Hotel, 
Newcastle 

Mar. 6, 1867, Wednesday, Newcastle on 
Tyne” 

Mar. 6, 1867, Wednesday Evening, Leeds 

Mar. 7, 1867, Thursday morning, Leeds 

Mar. 16, 1867, Saturday, Shelburne Hotel, 
Dublin 

Mar. 17, 1867, Sunday, Shelbourne Hotel, 
Dublin® 

Mar. 20, 1867, Wednesday, Belfast” 

Mar. 29, 1867, Friday, Norwich” 

Apr. 24, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Apr. 26, 1867, Friday, Blackburn 

May 3, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

May 8, 1867, Wednesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 2, 1867, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 8, 1867, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 9, 1867, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

July 18, 1867, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 1, 1867, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Aug. 2, 1867, Friday night, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool™ 


Aug. 10, 1867, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 30, 1867, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round™ 

Oct. 23, 1867, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 

Dec. 4, 1867, Wednesday, Boston’ 

[Dec. 6, 1867] Parker House, 
Boston, U. S.™ 

Jan. 10, 1868, Friday, Westminster Hotel, 
New York 

Jan. 29, 1868, Wednesday, Baltimore*® 

Feb. 27, 1868, Thursday, Boston’ 

Mar. 8, 1868, Sunday, Syracuse’ 

Apr. 1, 1868, Wednesday, Boston’ 

May 14, 1868, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 6, 1868, Saturday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 25, 1868, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 10, 1868, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 11, 1868, Sunday, Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester” 

Oct. 13, 1868, Tuesday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool” 

Oct. 16, 1868, Friday, New Brighton 

Oct. 25, 1868, Sunday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Dec. 6, 1868, Sunday, Kennedy’s Hotel, 
Edinburgh™ 

Dec. 12, 1868, Saturday, Kennedy’s Hotel, 
Edinburgh” “ 

Dec. 16, 1868, Wednesday, Carrick’s 
Royal Hotel, Glasgow™* 

Dec. 18, 1868, Friday, Kennedy’s Hotel, 
Edinburgh™ 

Jan. 21, 1869, Thursday Evening, 
Newport 

Jan. 24, 1869, Sunday, Ross 

Jan. 29, 1869, Friday, Bath™ 

Feb. 4, 1869, Thursday, Nottingham 

Feb. 26, 1869, Friday, Edinburgh” 

Mar. 5, 1869, Friday, Birmingham 





* Tbid., p. 272. 
“ Tbid., p. 274. 
* Tbid., p. 277. 


% Tbid., p. 279. 
™ Ibid., p. 281. 
%* Tbid., p. 284. 


® Tbid., p. 285. 
1 Tbid., p. 286. 
101 Tbid., p. 295. 


18 Tbid., p. 298. 
108 ITbid., p. 315. 


™ Ibid., p. 330, where it is erroneously dated Jan. 4, 1868. See Edward F Payne, 
Dickens Days in Boston (Boston and New York, 1927), p. 200. 


1% Letters, 11, 345. 
™ Ibid., p. 364. 
 Ibid., p. 370. 


108 Tbid., p. 379. 
1 Tbid., p. 391. 
1 Tbid., p. 392. 


11 [bid., p. 396. 
"3 Tbid., p. 398. 
"8 [bid., p. 400. 


14 Tbid. 
05 [bid., p. 413. 
U8 [bid., p. 415. 
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Mar. 7, 1869, Sunday, Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester™” 

Mar. 20, 1869, Saturday, Queen’s Hotel, 
Manchester™ 

Mar. 21, 1869, Sunday, Manchester” 

Mar. 25, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Good Friday, 1869, The Athenaeum 

Apr. 8, 1869, Thursday, Adelphi Hotel, 
Liverpool 

Apr. 15, 1869, Thursday, Queen’s Hotel, 
Leeds 

Apr. 21, 1869, Wednesday, Imperial 
Hotel, Blackpool™ 

May 20, 1869, Thursday afternoon 
[London] 

June 11, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 17, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

June 25, 1869, Friday, London 

July 1, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 
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July 9, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Sept. 7, 1869, Tuesday afternoon, 
The Athenaeum 

Sept. 8, 1869, Wednesday, Office of All 
the Year Round 

Sept. 23, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Nov. 5, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round — 

Nov. 5, 1869, Office of All the Year Round, 
No. 2 

Nov. 5, 1869, Office of All the Year Round, 
No. 3 

Nov. 12, 1869, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 2, 1869, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Dec. 20, 1869, Monday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Mar. 14, 1870, Monday, H[yde] P{ark] 
P{lace] 


Written mostly in his last years were Dickens's charming letters 
to James T: Fields, the Boston publisher and man of letters, and 
Mrs. Fields. Most of them were printed by Fields in the chapter on 
Dickens in Yesterdays with Authors, and so have long been well 
known. The list of those still preserved in the Fields Collection at 
the Huntington Library is as follows: 


Oct. 3, 1867, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round™ 

Oct. 3, 1867, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
To Mrs. Fields™ 

Nov. 1, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round™ 

Jan. 15, 1868, Wednesday, Westminster 
Hotel, New York" 

Feb. 3, 1868, Monday, Washington 

Feb. 9, 1868, Sunday, Baltimore. 
To Mrs. Fields 

Mar. 3, 1868, Tuesday, Boston. To Mrs. 
Fields. [Copy; original given to a hos- 
pital fair by Mrs. Fields™] 


233 Tbid., p. 158. 1” Tbid., pp. 163-64. 
1% Tbid., p. 159. 1% Tbid., pp. 162-63. 
1% Tbid., pp. 160-61. 81 Tbid., p. 165. 
12 [bid., p. 161. 182 Tbid., pp. 168-69. 
12 Ibid. 188 Tbid., pp. 169-70. 
18 Tbid., pp. 161-62. 1% Tbid., p. 170. 


July 20, 1859, Wednesday Morning, 
Office of All the Year Round 

Aug. 6, 1859, Saturday, Gad’s Hill Place 

Feb. 10, 1860, Friday, Tavistock House 

Oct. 2, 1862, Thursday, Office of All the 
Year Round 

Oct. 16, 1866, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place™ 

June 13, 1867, Thursday, Gad’s Hill 
Place’ 

July 12, 1867, Friday, Office of All the 
Year Round” 

July 25, 1867, Thursday, Gad’s Hill 
Place” 

Sept. 3, 1867, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place 


47 Tbid., p. 416. 
48 Tbid., p. 417. 
18 Tbid., p. 418. 
1 Tbid., p. 421. 
1" Fields, op. cit., pp. 156-57. 
12 Tbid., p. 157. 
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Apr. 27, 1868, Sunday, Aboard the Russia, May 5, 1869, Wednesday, Office of All the 


bound for Liverpool'® Year Round. To Mr. and Mrs. Fields* 
May 14, 1868, Thursday, Gad’s Hill May 25, 1869, Tuesday, Office of All the 
Place : Year Round™ 
May 22, 1868, Friday, Office of All the June 15, 1869, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
benno -ye~ To Mrs. Fields. [Copy] 
July 7, 1868, Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Place™* tty 
Oct. go, 1868, Friday, Adelphi Hotel, Aug. 3, 1869, Thursday, Gad’s Hill Place 
Liverpool. To Mr. and Mrs. Fields Oct. 6, 1869, Wednesday, Gad’s Hill 
Dec. 16, 1868, Wednesday, Glasgow. Place“ 
To Mr. and Mrs. Fields Oct. 10, 1869, Sunday, Gad’s Hill Place. 
Feb. 15, 1869, Monday, A. Y. R. Office, [Copy] 


London. To Mr. and Mrs. Fields 
Apr. 9, 1869, Friday, Adelphi Hotel, 

Liverpool? 

After Mr. and Mrs. Fields visited Gad’s Hill in 1869, Miss Ho- 
garth began a correspondence with Mrs. Fields which continued 
until Miss Hogarth died. The letters were very frank, and often 
mention Dickens,sometimes in answer to questions from Mrs. Fields 
and sometimes in commenting upon current references to him in 
print. But most important of all is a remarkable letter, written 
shortly after his death, in which Miss Hogarth reviewed her life 
and her own relations with him. Later, of course, she wrote oftener 
of the younger generations, and her family gossip is of less general 
interest. This is the list of her letters: 


Jan. 14, 1870, Friday, 5 Hyde Park Place, 
London W™* 


June 15 [1869], Tuesday, Gad’s Hill Nov. 21, 1870, Monday, 81 Gloucester 

Nov. 12 [1869], Friday, Gad’s Hill Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Dec. 28, 1869, Gad’s Hill Dec. 23, 1870, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 

Feb. 25, [1870], 5 Hyde Park Place Hyde Park, W. 

May 4, 1870, 5 Hyde Park Place Mar. 1, 1871, Wednesday, 81 Gloucester 

July 4 [1870], Monday, Gad’s Hill Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Aug. 18 [1870], Thursday, Monument Apr. 20, 1871, Thursday, 81 Gloucester 
House, Weybridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Sept. 29 [1870], Thursday, Monument June 5, 1871, Monday, 81 Gloucester 
House, Weybridge"? Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 





4 Tbid., pp. 185-87. ™ Ibid., pp. 190-92. ™ Ibid., pp. 196-98. ™ Ibid., pp. 201-2. 

#6 Tbid., p. 188. ® Tbid., pp. 192-93. ™? [bid., pp. 198-200. 

1 Tbid., pp. 187-88. ™° Ibid., pp. 193-95. ™* Ibid., p. 200. 

48 Published in M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Memories of a Hostess: A Chronicle of Emi- 
nent Friendships, Drawn Chiefly from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. Fields (Boston, 1922), 
pp. 191. 

“6 Fields, op. cit., pp. 245-46. 

“7 A short passage from this letter was published in Howe, op. cit., pp. 193-94. The 
Huntington Library also has one letter from Mamie Dickens to Mrs. Fields, Sept. 1 
[1870], Monument House, Weybridge, Surrey; part of it was published by Howe (ibid., 
P. 193). 
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Aug. 18, 1871, Friday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Oct. 10, 1871, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Nov. 22, 1871, Wednesday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Dec. 6 [1871], Wednesday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Jan. 29, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Feb. 16, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

May 3, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

June 18, 1872, Tuesday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Aug. 5, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Nov. 13, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Dec. 31, 1872, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Feb. 21, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Feb. 28, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Apr. 2 [1873], Wednesday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

May 12, 1873, Monday, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

June 18, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Aug. 30, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Oct. 17, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Nov. 5 [1873], 81 Gloucester Terrace 

Nov. 20, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Nov. 24, 1873, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Jan. 7, 1874, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Feb. 20, 1874, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Mar. 28, 1874, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

May 13, 1874, 81 Gloucester Terrace 

June 9, 1874 

June 15, [1874], 81 Gloucester Terrace 

July 18 [1874], 81 Gloucester Terrace 

Oct. 24, 1874, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


Christmas Eve, 1874, 81 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Jan. 6, 1875, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Mar. 17 [1875], 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

June 15 [1875], 81 Gloucester Terrace 

Oct. 1, 1875, 81 Gloucester Terrace 

Dec. 30, 1875, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

May 15, 1876, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

June 24 [1876], 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

July 31, 1876, 81 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

Jan. 16, 1877, 11 Harley Street 

May 23, 1877, 97 Sloane Street 

June 23, 1877, 97 Sloane Street 

Oct. 30, 1877, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Jan. 15, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Feb. 23, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Mar. 22, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

June 26, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Aug. 11, 1878, The Lawn, Chudleigh, 
S. Devon 

Sept. 19, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Oct. 13, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Nov. 11, 1878, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Feb. 27, 1879, 11 Strathmore Gardens 

June 19, 1879, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

May 22, 1880, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

June 26, 1880, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

June 2g, 1881, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Dec. 18, 1881, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Feb. 10, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

May 2, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 
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June 20, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Oct. 18, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Oct. 31, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 


Christmas, 1882, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 


Kensington, W. 

Feb. 27, 1883, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

Aug. 17, 1883, 11 Strathmore Gardens 

Oct. 2, 1883, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington 

Dec. 14, 1883, 11 Strathmore Gardens 

Feb. 16, 1884, 11 Strathmore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 

June 13, 1887, 15 Tedworth Square 


Mar. 20, 1896, 55 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S. 'W. 

June 17, 1897, 55 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S. W. 

Dec. 27, 1897, 55 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S. W. 

Feb. 15, 1898, 55 Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S. W. 

Dec. 28, 1900, 31 Egerton Terrace, S. W. 

Feb. 23, 1901, 31 Egerton Terrace, S. W. 

Dec. 27, 1901, 31 Egerton Terrace, S. W. 

Feb. 11, 1907, 31 Egerton Terrace, S. W. 

Dec. 30, 1911, 64a Kenway Road, 
Cromwell Road, S. W. 

Jan. 31, 1912, 64a Kenway Road, 
Cromwell Road; S. W. 


Jan. 19, 1888, 70 Wynnstay Gardens, 


Jan. 17, 1913, 64a Kenway Road, 
Kensington, W. 


Cromwell Road, S. W. 


Such, then, are the Dickens letters of which, especially since they 
are at present uncatalogued and unarranged, it has seemed useful 
to present a survey. The extent of their range should now be ob- 
vious. Obvious, too, should be the unique importance of the Mitton 
letters, the 1841 letters to Dickens, the banquet letters of 1867, and 
the large Hogarth group. Moreover, these latter groups are pre- 
cisely the ones which are unpublished.“ In short, there would be 


difficulty in assembling, outside of the Forster Collection itself, a 
body of Dickens letters more interesting and varied than the Hunt- 


ington Library’s collection. - 
8 y FRANKLIN P. ROLFE 


48 The present writer hopes to be able to print them in the near future. 
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